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EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 


The Gladstonian Party have now held office and suc- 

Partisan cessfully defied their opponents for a period of two 
PROPHECY. years, and there does not seem to be the remotest 
prospect of a General Election until next spring. 

It would be uncandid to deny that the hostile prophets have been 
taught a lesson. Time after time the imminent downfall of the 
Ministry has been anticipated and gloated over by ardent leader 
writers and omniscient lobby correspondents, and we have hardly 
ever been free from “The Cabinet Crisis” or “ The Radical Revolt.” 
Lord Rosebery and his colleagues do not, it is true, excite any 
dangerous amount of popularity in the country, while their 
majority in the House of Commons is narrow and heterogeneous 
beyond precedent ; for purposes of prophecy it is composed of 
mutually mistrustful and incompatible groups, all pulling different 
ways, who are frantically eager to tear the Ministry limb from limb 
on the smallest provocation, and to dissolve a distasteful bond. 
They steadily manage, however, to live together in the same lobby, 
and their tellers continue to return an adequate majority over the 
Opposition. So the predictions of catastrophe have hitherto been 
signally falsified, and the Ministry have undoubtedly gained from 
our weakness for anticipation. What Unionists have to realize in 
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revising their forecasts is that even the most pronounced mutineers 
of a political Party only vote against it when they are confident of 
being beaten. Mr. Labouchere, for instance, who criticizes the 
Cabinet more vindictively than most of its opponents, has not 
hitherto given a hostile vote when it could by any possibility inflict 
serious damage, and Mr. Keir Hardie could, at any rate prior to 
Attercliffe, be counted upon at a real pinch. Don’t let us be misled 
any longer by the growl of the groups. 


However amenable Mr. Labouchere may be in the 
> ~ * , ° - . 
2 5 emma lobby, his newspaper loses no opportunity of being 
disagreeable to the Peer-Premier. An article in 
Truth of July 19th professes to give an account of the intrigue to 
which Lord Rosebery owes his present position. “For years Lord 
Rosebery had set himself to the task of becoming Prime Minister,” 
either “as a Tory, or as a Liberal, or as a professing Radical,” but, like 
“our old friend Cincinnatus, perpetually insisted that he preferred 
retirement to office. In the meantime “his personal adherents 
worked for him in the Press, and he always reluctantly allowed 
himself at the last moment to be induced to foot the rungs of the 
official ladder.” Sir William Harcourt’s supersession is attributed 
by the writer, presumably Mr. Labouchere, to the offence his 
vigilant guardianship of the public purse had given to colleagues 
with expensive departmental fads, who, in revenge, determined to 
carry on the Government without him if he declined the leader- 
ship of the House of Commons under some Peer. “Thus matters 
stood when Mr. Gladstone, before his journey to Biarritz, 
announced to his colleagues that the state of his eyes would 
render it necessary for him to abstain from work for a time.” 
The Cabinet did not suggest, as expected, that “he should lay up 
for a time instead of resigning the Premiership . . . on his return 
he perceived that all had been arranged for his retirement, and he 
soon found that his hold over his colleagues had disappeared.” 
The House of Commons was sounded as to who should fill the 
vacancy. The Irish replied that it was not their affair; “a large 
majority of the Welsh objected to Lord Rosebery”; among the 
Radicals, none beyond the little clique of personal adherents and 
some of the most tepid Radicals approved his selection. 

‘*What then was to be done? If the Party were appealed to, it was evident 
that Sir William would be the selection. It was therefore determined to effeci 
the change during the short prorogation between the last and the present Session, 
and thus to meet objections with an accomplished fact. This scheme was carried 
out. Not until within an hour of the prorogation was it known that Mr. 
Gladsone’s resignation was actually sent to Her Majesty. The next day the Queen 
sent for Lord Rosebery, and the transformation scene was effected. There is 
always a tendency to worship the sun when it has risen, and to bask in its rays, 
Besides this, many felt it was too late to protest against what had been done. 
Thus, by a clever intrigue, Lord Rosebery became Premier and Sir‘ William 
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Harcourt, perceiving that his withdrawal would wreck the Party, patriotically 
accepted the second place. Lord Rosebery’s Premiership is, therefore, due to the 
following causes :—(1) The jealousy and the personal objections to Sir William 
Harcourt on the part of some of his colleagues, who preferred as their Leader a 
King Log in the Lords to a King Stork in the Commons ; (2) the belief of some of 
his colleagues that Lord Rosebery would be more likely to stem the advancing 
wave of Democracy than Sir William ; (3) the notion of the wirepullers that 
a sort of sporting Lord Palmerston, coupled with the sacrifice of advanced 
Radicalism, would win over votes of moderate men, and would lead these moderate 
men to subscribe to the Party funds; (4) the active exertions of what may be 
termed the Rosebery gang, who had selected him as their Mahommed, on the 
understanding that things should be made pleasant to them as his Apostles,” 


The article winds up with a demand for Lord 
bose Rosebery’s resignation, which “would be approved 
Vatour. of by nine-tenths of the Radical Members of the 
House of Commons, and by all Radicals outside 
that House.” What the writer seems incapable of realizing is 
that although there may be lacking elements of beauty and 
unselfishness in Lord Rosebery’s political career, the country 
at large has far more confidence in him than in Sir William 
Harcourt, who would not in any case have been tolerated, and 
whose chances have been irretrievably destroyed by the persistent 
backing of Mr. Labouchere. Nor is it t» be forgotten that when 
a Northampton “cave” was formed during the crisis of the 
crisis, its occupants abandoned it in a panic almost as soon 
as they entered it. The fact is that, with all his bluster, Mr. 
Labouchere has not the courage of his opinions, and politicians 
are afraid of associating themselves with him in any adventure 
for fear of being left in the lurch. As a leader of men, Mr. 
Labouchere is at a considerable discount just now. 


Sir William Harcourt’s heroic Budget was read a 
third time in the House of Commons on July 17th, 
by a majority of 20 (283—263). It contains some 
popular, some pernicious, and many uncertain elements. Two 
hundred amendments have been added to it in the Lower House, 
and no expert cares to prophecy what its effect will be on the 
revenue. It is quite clear that if wealth is frightened graduation 
will prove to have been a snare, though we agree that the principle 
is defensible on the theory that a citizen should contribute ac- 
cording to his ability. Sir William Harcourt’s two main blunders 
have been (1) to ignore the burden of local government borne by 
land; (2) to treat land as a marketable commodity. The Par- 
liamentary stage is now chiefly occupied by the Evicted Tenants 
Bill, which proposes to reinstate the dupes of the Plan of Cam- 
paign at the expense of the State and to the detriment of the 
sitting tenant. 


THE 
BUDGET. 
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One passage in the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
Sir WWitttamM yeply excited a sensation. In explaining that a 
ARCOURTS °° . 
InLusrration. Millionaire would be able to meet the new Death 
Duties by a paltry insurance of £1,000 a year, 
he exclaimed, “Why a man with that fortune loses more money 
than that in an afternoon upon a racecourse”: when the storm 
of cheers and counter-cheers had subsided, Sir William Harcourt, 
instead of retrieving himself, deliberately added, “it is the price 
of a very moderate two-year-old.” This is taken to have been 
a direct jeer at Lord Rosebery, for whom Sir William Harcourt 
is supposed to cherish less than a colleague’s affection. 


The day after the Third Reading of the Budget 

4 See Sir William Harcourt announced a Government 
programme which would have been more ap- 

propriate to February than July. The Registration Bill, Welsh 
Disestablishment, and, of course, Local Veto, are postponed ; but 
besides a whole string of “non-contentious ” measures and heavy 
arrears of Supply the Cabinet proclaimed their intention to 
press forward the Evicted Tenants Bill, the Equalization of 
Rates Bill, and the Scotch Local Government Bill, while assist- 
ance is to be given to the Miners’ Eight Hours Bill. All this 
is to be got through by the end of August, which the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer fixes as the limit of the Session. Mr. 
Chamberlain, in a brilliant and relentless criticism, exposed the 
absurdity of expecting to accomplish such a task in such a 
time, pointing out that, of thirty-two Government days left, 
twelve must be devoted to Supply, not less than two to the 
Indian Budget, and two more to the Vote on Account, leaving 
sixteen. Then there are Sir William Harcourt’s nine “ non-conten- 
tious” measures, dealing with schools, building societies, labour 
disputes, &c., to pass through an aggregate of twenty stages. This 
will consume five days, leaving eleven. Mr. Chamberlain, who con- 
vulsed the House and maddened its Leader, suggested two days 
for the Scotch Local Government Bill, reducing the total to nine. 
Then there is the Equalization of Rates Bill “not even passed a 
second reading”; “it alters the whole finance of London,” “it 
transfers property in the shape of rates from twenty-eight districts 
to forty-two”; the twenty-eight will have “ something to say on the 
subject.” “I think I should be very moderate indeed if I put the 
whole four stages down as likely to occupy six days.” In defer- 
ence to the anger of Sir William Harcourt, Mr. Chamberlain 
eventually reduced this item to three days, leaving six days for the 
Evicted Tenants Bill and the Eight Hours Bill! Mr. Chamberlain, 
in fact, made it palpably clear that the Government is still addicted 
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to Bill-sticking. The Equalization of Rates Bill and the Eight 
Hours Bill, upon which Mr. Morley, greatly to his credit, remains 
firm, are expected to go the way of Registration and Local Veto. 
The Evicted Tenants Bill, an infamous measure, and the Scotch 
Local Government Bill, which the Opposition has somewhat modi- 
fied in Committee, will probably be carried. 


The London Municipal Society has been formed for 
= Ya the purpose of developing the policy which found 
Socrery. | expression in the Local Government Act of 1888, 
creating the County Council as an instalment of 
Metropolitan administration. Since Mr. Ritchie’s Act was passed, 
with the unanimous sanction of the Party, Unionists have for the 
most part contented themselves with abusing the London County 
Council and boycotting its author. Naturally enough the Council 
has fallen into the hands of the enemy, who treat it as a powerful 
political machine, to be worked in purely Party interests. It aspires 
to autocracy in the Metropolis, but the growing wants of this huge 
population are far beyond the administrative capacity of any single 
body. We are glad to see that the Unionists are alive to this. The 
most important plank in the Municipal Society’s platform is the 
creation of municipalities for the different parts of London. Mr. 
Chamberlain, Sir John Lubbock, Sir Henry James, Sir Richard 
Webster, and Lord George Hamilton have identified themselves 
with the movement, which has the approval of Mr. Balfour. It has 
already had one considerable stroke of good fortune, for the very 
day of its initial meeting appeared the announcement that Mr. 
Courtney’s Commission would be found reporting in favour of 
local devolution. Those who are intimate with the state of the 
County Council’s business know that it has degenerated into un- 
speakable chaos. The Municipal Society intends to take up a 
strong position on social questions. Among the items specified in 
the programme are municipal old-age pensions, and loans to enable 
working-men to become proprietors of their homes. The Unionist 
Party are at last making a serious ettort to shake off their lethargy 
as regards London and its inhabitants, and their opponents are pro- 
portionately perturbed. 


Englishmen should note the evidence of Mr. Her- 

THE — bert Murray, Chairman of the Board of Customs, 
given before the Royal Commission on the Finan- 

cial relations between Great Britain and Ireland, reported in The 
Freeman's Journal of July 6th. He stated that in the year 
1892-93 the amount spent on tobacco per head of the population was 
in England 5s. 13d.; in Scotland, 5s. 62d.; and in Ireland over 6s. 
Better tobacco, moreover, is consumed in the south and west of 
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Ireland than the north. He suggested, as the only explanation of 
the increase in the consumption of tobacco by the Irish since 1889, 
that Ireland has been less depressed agriculturally than England. 
As The Spectator says: “The situation is very Hibernian. While 
we have been weeping over the poverty and misery of Ireland, the 
Irishman has been consoling himself with an extra pipe of specially 
fine tobacco. He doubtless needs it to help him keep up the 
solemn farce which has to be daily played for the edification of the 
Gladstonian tourist.” 


A most important Intercolonial Conference sat at 
Ottawa during the early part of July to discuss 
Intercolonial and Imperial affairs. A most loyal 
spirit pervaded the proceedings from the day they were opened by 
Lord Aberdeen, the Governor-General of Canada, until the delegates 
broke up with “God save the Queen.” Indeed, before coming to 
actual business, the Conference, which included representatives from 
Australia, South Africa, and Canada, carried an enthusiastic address 
to Her Majesty, testifying to the earnest desire of Colonial states- 
men and administrators “to uphold the ancient monarchy under 
which it is their happiness to live, and to do their part in handing 
down to later generations this great symbol of their union and their 
strength.” Their critics expected the delegates to carry hot-headed 
resolutions calling upon the Imperial, i.¢., the British, taxpayer to 
contribute a handsome subsidy to a Pacific cable. However, the 
Conference contented itself with an invitation to the British 
Government to divide with Canada and Australasia the cost of a 
survey. The most important general resolution submitted was 
moved by the Hon. G. E. Foster, and seconded by Sir Henry Wrixon, 
recording the belief of the Conference “in the advisability of a 
Customs arrangement between Great Britain and her Colonies, by 
which the Empire may be placed upon a more favourable footing 
than that on which trade is carried on with foreign countries.” 
Feeling this for the present to be perhaps somewhat academic, the 
delegates passed a further resolution in these terms: “ That, until 
the mother country can see her way to enter into a Customs arrange- 
ment with her Colonies, it is desirable that, when empowered so to 
do, the Colonies and Great Britain, or such of them as may be dis- 
posed to accede to this view, shall take steps to place each other's 
products, either in whole or in part, on a more favoured Customs 
basis than is accorded to like products of foreign countries.” This 
last resolution expresses the natural and healthy desire of the 
Colonies to place their mutual business relations and their relations 
with Great Britain on a more favourable footing than is at present 
permitted by restrictive treaty obligations entered into by the 
Foreign Office on behalf of the Empire. 


THE OTTAWA 
CONFERENCE. 
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ee We believe there are very few Englishmen outside 
TARIFF. the Cobden Club who are not heartily in sympathy 
with the spirit of both these resolutions, the first 

of which advocates a commercial union within the Empire, and 
the testimony of a desire on the part of the Colonies to tighten 
the bonds between us is gratifying in the extreme. The imost 
tangible form in which the subject has been raised is to be 
found in Mr. Hofmeyr’s original scheme, which suggested that 
the United Kingdom should lay a small tax upon all the foreign 
imports, thus giving to colonial produce a differential advantage 
in her markets. In return, the Colonies are to impose a similar 
tax upon all their foreign imports in addition to any tax they 
lay on British and foreign imports alike, thus reciprocating a 
differential advantage to British produce, and leaving them un- 
hampered in raising their revenue. The tax was to form an 
Imperial Defence Fund which should give the scheme a hearing 
in this country. In an article entitled “The Colonies,” in The 
Times of July 16th, the policy of closer commercial relations is very 
ably discussed, and certainly the business side of it is discouraging 
from the British consumers’ point of view. In round numbers 
the foreign imports into the United Kingdom total £320,000,000, 
those into the Colonies £80,000,000, consequently an all-round tax 
on foreign imports would fall upon the British consumer as 
compared with the colonial consumer in the proportion of 4 to 1. 
Again, as the United Kingdom is the principal market of the 
Colonies, (but they are not our principal market), they would gain 
a double advantage. We import about £95,000,000 worth of 
colonial produce, i.e, about £15,000,000 worth in excess of 
the foreign produce on which the Colonies are to lay the tax, 
while our exports to British possessions amount to £35,000,000 
upon which we should have the benefit of a differential duty ; 
but this figure must be set against the £320,000,000 of foreign 
produce upon which we impose the suggested duty. Again, 
our exports to the Colonies are not generally the same as their 
foreign imports, whereas we import from them raw materials 
similar to that forming the bulk of our imports from elsewhere. 
“Therefore,” adds the writer, “from the point of view of the 
manufacturing population, whether capitalist or artisan, the pro- 
posal to impose preferential rates for the benefit of intercolonial 
trade is one which can hardly expect to obtain a hearing until the 
proportions between intercolonial and foreign trade have greatly 
changed. Whether these proportions are changing so rapidly as 
to give serious ground for a reconsideration of the position is 
a matter still of some dispute between accredited authorities.” 
It is very remarkable to find The Times, instead of knocking 
Mr. Hofmeyr on the head, as though he were a bimetallist, dis- 
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passionateiy discussing the possibilities of the case, and actually 
going into figures. We fully agree with the writer that the time 
is ripe for considering the second resolution of the Ottawa Con- 
ference, which is, in effect, to permit the Colonies to give tariff 
advantages to each other and to Great Britain. The telegraphic 
report have been very meagre, and until we are in possession 
of the Report of Lord Jersey, who represented the British 
Government, the subject cannot be threshed out. 


An interesting three-cornered contest for the 
Sheffield seat vacated by Mr. Bernard Coleridge, 
on accepting “ the office of Steward of the Chiltern Hundreds,” was 
brought to an issue on July 5th, when Alderman Langley, the 
official Gladstonian candidate, was returned. Here are the figures :— 


ATTERCLIFFE. 


Alderman Langley (L.) 6g ica .- 4,486 
Mr. G. Hill Smith (C.) ... sl a --- 93,495 
Mr. Frank Smith (Ind. Lab.) ... wi .. 1,249 

Majority _ ins 8 « 


The history of the contest is not uninstructive. On the imminent 
retirement of Mr. Bernard Coleridge, the local Labour Party selected 
Mr. Charles Hobson, the President of the Labour Electoral Asso- 
ciation, as their candidate, feeling tolerably confident that in a 
purely working-class constituency the Gladstonian Association 
would recognize the claims of a representative working-man to the 
i! vacant seat. Being dubious, however, of Mr. Hobson’s obedience 
\ to the Ministerial Whip, the Gladstonians declined to accept him, 
i and proceeded to nominate Alderman Langley, a popular employer, 
to the high indignation of the Labour Party throughout the country. 
The Daily Chronicle simply foamed at the mouth, but the Lang- 
leyites stubbornly held their ground and declined arbitration on 
the footing of the future concession of the seat to the Labour Party. 
i] Mr. Hobson withdrew, upon which Mr. Frank Smith, a London 
journalist contesting Hammersmith, came forward under the 
auspices of Messrs. Keir Hardie and Mann, as an Independent 
Labour candidate. Mr. Labouchere, who is ready for anything in 
| pursuance of his hatred of Lord Rosebery, gave his blessing to this 
revolt, but Mr. Pickard, the President of the Miners’ Federation, 
pronounced in favour of Alderman Langley. Mr. Philip Stanhope 
and Mr. Allen unsuccessfully sought to intervene, so altogether it 
was one of the prettiest political quarrels we can remember. The 
Unionists expected to score by this internecine feud, and the more 
sanguine foresaw the triumph of Mr. Hill Smith, who is a good 
platform speaker on the Irish question. The result was a signal 
} triumph for the Langleyites, who kept the seat by a majority very 
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little short of Mr. Coleridge’s 1,144 in 1892. There has been great 
rejoicing in Ministerial circles at this victory, and as it may tempt 
other associations of Langleyites to follow the risky precedent of 
Attercliffe, we do not grudge our opponents their temporary en- 
joyment. In their wrath Mr. Keir Hardie and his friends are 
selecting candidates right and left, but we must not count too con- 
fidently on their all going to the poll ; still, for the present “ Liberal- 
ism ” despises “Labour,” and “ Labour” does not love “ Liberalism.” 
An influential and intelligent section of the working-classes are 
beginning to weary of a political alliance dominated by wirepullers 
whose sole object is to pull the machinery of the Constitution to 
pieces. Home Rule, Disestablishment, and Abolition of the Lords 
are not great battle-cries. Both The Daily Chronicle and The 
Westminster Gazette, the cleverest Ministerial champions in the 
country, appear to be conscious of this, and both papers fell foul 
of Langleyism. 


The Coal Conciliation Board was able to make 
the highly-gratifying announcement, on July 19th, 
that a settlement of the long-debated wages ques- 
tion had been arrived at. The miners’ wages are to be reduced 
from August Ist, 1894, by the last two advances of 5 per cent. each, 
but are to be fixed at this figure, which is 30 per cent. above the 
1888 rate, until January Ist, 1896, while from January Ist, 1896, 
until August Ist of the same year, the Conciliation Board is 
empowered to regulate them, on the principle that they shall not 
be lower than the 30 per cent. advance, nor above 45 per cent. 
over the 1888 rate. Both sides have had considerable difficulty in 
coming to terms; they have evidently made sacrifices for the sake 
of peace, and any inclination to crow over either party to the 
compromise is much to be deprecated. The miners have been 
reluctantly induced to assent to an immediate 10 per cent. 
deduction from their wages, and the coalowners, many of whom 
regard the concession as hazardous, have agreed to try the experi- 
ment of a high minimum wage for the next two years. Some of 
the flighty newspaper economists seem to regard this settlement as 
an industrial revolution, inaugurating a new era in_ political 
economy, from which the odious terms supply and demand will be 
banished. Wages are to regulate prices, while wage-earners 
become debenture holders having a first charge on the business. 
Unfortunately for this view the miner’s is only a daily wage, and 
the coalowners merely undertake that it shall not be reduced; they 
don’t contract to pay it so many times a week, and we fear the 
miner will have, even while the settlement lasts, to take his 
chance of bad times like the rest of the community. Mr. Pickard 
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seems unable to learn that what his clients stand in need of is not 
a high nominal wage per diem coupled with the chance of fitful 
work, but certain employment so many days a week—we trust he 
has not won a Cadmean victory. It is only fair to add that 
according to the advocates of the “living wage” the past troubles 
in the coal industry have been due to the cut-throat competition 
ainong owners, who have recklessly undersold one another, relying 
on being able to recoup themselves out of the wages fund: they 
estimate that an unalterable wage will put an end to the more 
disastrous contracts, and so benefit the employers without injuring 
the employment. The members of the Concilation Board seem to 
have parted on the best of terms after paying each other some 
very handsome compliments, and the experiment will be watched 
with universal sympathy and interest. 


Mr. Balfour presided on 27th June at the annual 
Criticisinc meeting of the British Economic Association, when 
THE Pkess. Professor Shields Nicholson read a brilliant paper 
on “ Political Economy and Journalism,” in which 
he courteously rebuked newspaper writers for their ignorance of 
Economic Science, and half anticipated the time when journalists 
will be so well versed in the theory and history of taxation that we 
shall be “spared the ignominy of seeing a Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer having to become his own journalist.” Mr. Balfour, in a 
following speech, dotted the i’s and crossed the t’s; he defined the 
Press as “an institution under which we live, which we submit to, 
which we profit by, which we suffer from, but which we do not 
criticize.” Mr. Balfour, however, pronounced one very telling and 
unusual piece of criticism, which has given much unreasonable 
offence, by reminding his hearers that a newspaper is primarily a 
commercial speculation which exists for the purpose of paying 
dividends, and that it is more important for it to get readers than 
to instruct them. This is a perfectly just remark which no one is 
entitled to be offended with ; every sensible editor wishes to main- 
tain and improve his circulation, and is fully alive to what will 
“take” and “pay.” He knows that unremitting currency would 
ruin the most prosperous paper in a year, and however anxious he 
may be to bimetallize mankind he dare not administer the drug 
except in sparing doses. Mr. Balfour is entitled to regard the 
modern newspaper or review as a moral censor with an eye to 
business, and we have no sympathy with the outcry he has pro- 
voked ; at the same time we admire his courage, for as a general 
rule our politicians live in terror of their newspaper, and would 
as soon provoke an earthquake as incur the displeasure, or still 
worse, the indifference, of The Times. 
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The object of Lord Salisbury’s Aliens Bill, which 
ae. was introduced in the House of Lords on J uly 6th, 
Autens Bii. is to arrest the influx of destitute aliens into the 

country, and to give the Government power to expel 

foreigners who avail themselves of the liberty of asylum to plot 
assassinations abroad. It is impossible to imagine a saner project. 
At present the whole refuse of the Continent is shot on our shores. 
Lord Salisbury proposes that ofticers of the Board of Trade shall 
be empowered to prohibit the landing of any alien who is an idiot, 
insane, or sufiering from a dangerous or contagious disease. ‘This 
is just what is done by the United States officials, with the result 
that a certain number of undesirable Europeans have been sent 
back across the Atlantic, and an incalculable number have been 
leterred from attempting to cross. Lord Rosebery was foolish 
enough to make a Party question of this, and treated it in the 
flippant tone which has become habitual to him. He paraded 
figures to show that the number of pauper aliens who have settled 
among us has been exaggerated, and that there has been no 
competition with native industry. Statistics are valuable accord- 
ing to the honesty with which they are used; but when we are 
told that the Board of Trade, under the friendly instruction of 
Professor Bryce, has “sweated down” (this was the Prime Min- 
ister’s own expression) the pauper alien returns furnished by 
Lord Salisbury and has discovered that they may be reduced, we 
are not entirely satisfied. Professor Bryce had to assist his chief 
in controverting Lord Salisbury, and “ Board of Trade” figures of 
the right sort were immediately produced. As another statistical 
feat, Lord Rosebery, in dealing with a purely London question, 
irrelevantly informed the House of Lords that the proportion of 
aliens to the population of the United Kingdom was extremely 
small! Still, statistics are statistics, and careless readers as well 
as hasty journalists accept them as they are given. Partisans, of 
course, only ask to be misled. On the day following the debate 
that impartial organ of the democracy, The Daily Chronicle, 
declared that Lord Rosebery had “ smashed and pulverized” Lord 
Salisbury’s case, while The Westminster Gazette, which often tries 
to be fair, spoke of Lord Rosebery’s “crushing reply.” Thus is 
Party instructed. The truth is that both sides are only heard 


inside Parliament. The Unionists should not let this matter 
drop. 


Upon the question of conferring power on the 

a Government to expel Anarchists, Lord Rosebery 
Ixpiscretioy. Was equally unsatisfactory. He took refuge in 
tradition, dwelt on the ancient “privilege of 

asylum,” and deprecated legislation during a time of “ profound 
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tranquillity ”—the profound tranquillity which follows successful 
assassination! Lord Rosebery then committed the extraordinary 
indiscretion of treating foreign governments and peoples as 
necessarily inimical to England. There is not a single govern- 
ment organ on the Continent, and there is hardly an ordinary 
newspaper which has not expressed approval of Lord Salisbury’s 
attempt to clear out the malefactors who plot their crimes 
in London. “ That was just what I was afraid of,’ said the 
Prime Minister of England, “all the time the noble Marquis was 
speaking I[ heard the distant hum of the applause of the foreign 
Press, which is unfriendly to this country.” Was there ever such 
clap-trap? The people abroad do not like to be blown up in their 
restaurants or to see their public functionaries murdered. “ Liberty 
of asylum” has rendered London the refuge of criminals, and 
because there is a general expression of relief at the prospect of 
English remedial legislation being adopted which will clear out 
this refuge, the Prime Minister attributes it to national enmity! 
He had then the hardihood to declare, of course on “ official 
authority,” that no anarchical crimes were hatched in this country. 
How is official authority to be cognizant of conspiracies which are 
necessarily “hatched” in secret? It has, however, been proved 
beyond a doubt that anarchial crimes are hatched in England. It 
was proved by the demonstrations in Grafton Hall—by a meeting 
of Anarchists in Trafalgar Square, which was tolerated by Lord 
Rosebery’s Government—by the evidence produced during the 
Walsall trial—by the repeated seizure of anarchical literature— 
and by the raid on the Autonomie Club! “Official authority,” 
however, knows none of these things. It seems impossible to 
awaken the Gladstonian Party to the new and formidable danger 
which threatens society. The new Radicals are encrusted in 
traditions and ancient shibboleths. “Liberty of the Press” acts 
like a spell, and commits them to the toleration of public incite- 
ment to murder; and “liberty of asylum ” is invoked to protect the 
conspiring assassin because it has been held inviolable for political 
refugees. Le Petit Journal, a newspaper which has by far the 
widest circulation of any newspaper in France, exclaims with 
justifiable indignation : “ We and all the other peoples and States 


are now warned. England looks with the same eye on the case of 
Mazzini and on that of Caserio.” 


While we remain inert and indulge in ancient saws, 


Tue French France, the victim of successful outrages, is com- 


ANTI-ANARCHICAL 


BILL. pelled to act. We almost forget the horrors which 
have been committed there: the explosions in the 
Rue de Clichy, at Véry’s Restaurant, at the Police Station in the 
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Rue des Bons-Enfants, at the Chamber of Deputies, at the Termi- 
nus Restaurant, at the Madeleine, and at the Restaurant Foyot— 
one long tale of houses wrecked and inoffensive people barbar- 
ously murdered or mutilated,—culminating in the murder of the 
French President. France has to act. The Government has, 
therefore, introduced a stringent Bill, substituting, in anarchial 
cases, summary procedure for trial by jury, rendering the defence 
of Anarchy punishable, and giving tribunals the power of pro- 
hibiting Press reports of trials. Monsieur Lasserre, the reporter 
on the Anti-Anarchial Bill, said: “It seems to us indisputably 
necessary to prevent Anarchists from making the Court a public 
tribune for reading documents which the newspapers print by 
millions of copies, and which serve as Anarchist propaganda.” 
This is, probably, the most effectual part of the Bill: the notoriety 
of the dock—its giddy elevation—and means of addressing the 
world, constitute one of the strongest incentives to crime among 
obscure fanatics. Emile Henry, the Anarchist, who said he selected 
the restaurant most crowded with people for the discharge of his 
bomb, evidently gloried in the display of his sentiments when he 
was tried: Caserio persistently refused to speak until “ before a 
jury.” Of course, the daily Press, whether French or English, 
do not quite like this proposal. This is not surprising when we 
consider the circulation promoted by the reports of sensational 
trials. We hear of the “ guarantee of publicity,” but the guarantee 
of publicity is dispensed with in cases of indecent outrages, and it 
is not in the least necessary in cases of still greater outrages. The 
French Bill does not propose that anarchical trials shall be private, 
they will still be open to the public—but newspaper reports of them 
will be prohibited when deemed necessary. 


The French Socialists and Radicals have stormed 
= —— over this Bill, which they declare means the 
“destruction of Liberty.” The liberty they are 
concerned about is the liberty of criminals who are bent upon 
massacre. There is, however, another sort of liberty worth 
protecting, and that is the liberty to exist, a liberty in which 
the majority of human beings are chiefly interested. A public 
propagandism of systematic massacre has never yet been tolerated 
in this world’s history. It is an entirely novel apparition which 
requires novel treatment. The Radical pedant is invariably 
frightened at a phrase, and what he calls “exceptional” legis- 
lation exercises a peculiarly terrifying effect on him; but it is 
exactly exceptional legislation which is required for exceptional 
circumstances. 
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On June 27th the National Assembly met at 
Versailles, and elected Monsieur Casimir-Perier 
President of the French Republic. He received 
451 votes as against 195 given for Monsieur Brisson, 97 for 
Monsieur Dupuy, 53 for General Février, 27 for Monsieur Arago, 
and 12 for Monsieur Cavaignac. The President of the National 
Assembly was Monsieur Challamel Lacour: after he had 
declared the poll he proclaimed Monsieur Casimir-Perier “ Presi- 
dent of the French Republic for seven years.” There was no 
serious competitor. France could not have chosen better. The 
new President is only forty-six years of age. He is a man of 
considerable ministerial experience as well of unblemished and 
independent character. He distinguished himself by an act of 
brilliant courage during the siege of Paris. No better words 
could have been selected than those with which he accepted 
the Presidency. “The weight of responsibility is too heavy 
for me to speak of any gratitude. I love my country too 
sincerely to be happy on the day when I become its Head.” 
It is not surprising that he was reluctant to accept a candida- 
ture for the Presidency. He passes into a life of gilded slavery, 
and lives under the constant menance of assassination by the 
Anarchists. His person will have to be guarded as jealously 
as that of the Autocrat of Russia. There was no change of 
Cabinet in consequence of the accession of Monsieur Casimir- 
Perier. Monsieur Dupuy, the Premier, was foolish enough to 
stand for the Presidency, with a rather humiliating result; 
but Monsieur Casimir-Perier bore him no grudge, and requested 
him to remain in office with his Cabinet. He said he did 
not wish to form a Casimir-Perier Cabinet. Monsieur Burdeau, 
a strong supporter of the new President, was elected President 
of the Chamber by 259 votes against 157 given for Monsieur 
Brisson. Monsieur Burdeau is an illustration of the saying that 
the highest offices of the Republic are open to merit, for he 
commenced life as an apprentice to a blacksmith. He has worked 
his way up by his great natural talent and strength of character. 


THE NEw FRENCH 
PRESIDENT. 


Europe from end to end testified a profound regret 
at the death of M. Carnot, whose remains were 
accorded a gorgeous and impressive funeral, in 
which all Paris participated on July 1st. The Emperor of Germany 
touched the heart of France by releasing two French naval officers 
recently imprisoned as spies, as a tribute of sympathy to a sorrow- 
ing neighbour, and our own Queen addressed the following letter 
to Madame Carnot :— 


THE QUEEN’S 
LETTER. 


‘WINDSOR CASTLE, June 27th, 1894. 
** MADAME,—Although [ have not the pleasure of knowing you personally, [ 
cannot refrain fro:n writin: to you, and attempting to express the deep and sincere 
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sympathy that I feel for you in this terrible moment. I cannot find words to tell 
you how my widow’s heart bleeds for you, and what dismay and what horror I feel 
at the crime that has robbed you of a beloved husband, and the whole of France 
of its most worthy and respected President. If universal sympathy can in any 
measure assuage your intense grief, be assured it is yours, Madame. May God 
give you the strength and courage, and also the resignation, so necessary to enable 
you to bear such a misfortune.” 


The Daily Chronicle has been publishing several 
a columns of pernicious stuff by Count Tolstoi, under 
the title of “ Patriotism and Christianity.” The 

Patriotism consists in abjuring country and the Christianity con- 
sists in exciting hatred between classes, and in formulating charges 
which justify revolution. Count Tolstoi obtained a great literary 
reputation by writing three or four admirable novels, and the 
advertisement he obtained thus makes his name a good one to 
float remunerative “copy”: but we think that a sense of justice 
and responsibility should have deterred a right-minded Editor— 
even if he discards Patriotism—from circulating the doctrines and 
vile aspersions which are flung out broadcast by the dilirious 
Russian recluse. The Chronicle is, however, proud of its achieve- 
ment, and informs us that the diatribe has been “translated 
exclusively” for its columns. According to Count Tolstoi, 
Patriotism is not only a “ fraud,” but it is one which is deliberately 
imposed on the people, that is, on the working-classes, for the 
profit of all other classes whom he enumerates as follows— 
Members of Parliament, Government Officials, Capitalists (whether 
great or small), Bankers, the Clergy, Professors, Men of Science, 
Artists, and “ particularly Authors and Journalists.” All these 
people, he says, “spread the deceit of patriotism,” and regard the 
people as “food for powder.” After this it is not surprising that 
he declares military heroism is successful murder and that the 
army is merely a name for a body of “ disciplined murderers.” 
Governments, he says, only exist to excite animosity between 
nations. Such is the latest progressist delivery which The Duily 
Chronicle is not ashamed to circulate in the land among poor 
duped working-men. Every intelligent observer of the history of 
mankind knows perfectly well that patriotism has been a factor in 
promoting progress. Its general tendency has been to keep the 
peace over greater areas of mankind, and to suppress the inter- 
necine strife of tribes. It is difficult to stigmatize as it deserves 
Tolstoi’s distortion of words by which he wrings out a falsehood. 
War is a thing quite different from murder. The former is the 
killing or the being killed on behalf of a national cause and by 
national authority; the latter is the individual’s solitary under- 
taking, a defiance of the law and the act of a cowardly tyrant. To 
assert that Caserio, who assassinated President Carnot, is on the same 
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moral level as Wellington and Nelson is the natural deduction from 
Tolstoi’s utterance, and one that he would not disclaim. Alto- 
gether, a more wicked manifesto has rarely been published in 
the English Press. It is such raving as this which produces the 
Anarchist. 


Korea, a place of pressing interest just now, is a 
peninsula which juts out from the most northern 
of China’s provinces to within eighty miles of Japan. It is a 
kingdom over which both China and Japan claim a vague 
suzerainty which they consolidated by treaty in 1885, when 
China recognized that Japan had an equal right with herself 
to occupy the country with troops. From this the present 
situation has arisen. Japan has stationed over 10,000 men 
actually at Séul, the capital, with the object of enforcing certain 
reforms on the Korean Government ; and China has landed a force 
which she is rapidly reinforcing at A-san on the coast for the 
purpose of checking Japan. For nearly a month these troops have 
been encamped within forty miles of one ‘another, with a determined 
and warlike nation at the back of each, and on going to press we 
learn that the inevitable conflict has commenced. If China and 
Japan had been left to themselves, the former would probably 
have agreed to draw off and accept compensation elsewhere, leaving 
the Japanese to renovate the unhappy kingdom. Unfortunately, 
Russia wants a more southern port in those seas; and Lazaref, 
in Korea, with its excellent harbour, would just suit her, Vladia- 
vostock being ice-bound during several months of the year, and we 
trust that our Foreign Office is better informed than our Press 
as to what part she has played in inspiring Chinese opposition. 
Under these circumstances, what should be our policy? In 1887 
we abandoned Port Hamilton (an island and harbour 15 miles S.E. 
of Korea) in order to concentrate our sea-power at Hong-Kong. 
Russia was less menancing in those days: but now? Can we 
attord to let her fortify Lazaref? Unfortunately we distrust the 
pacificness of Russia’s desire to establish an arsenal in Korea. 


KOREA. 


It cannot be too often repeated to the Party 

THE ——— °F politician, and, by him, to the British elector, 
supremacy. that the “living wage” depends upon our “living 
trade” all over the world, and upon that alone. 

Our cardinal axiom is that Great Britain’s frontiers are definitely 
situated close up with any and every hostile port from which an 
enemy’s cruisers can issue to destroy our ocean commerce. We 
have no alternative frontier, for it is a delusion to suppose that 
us “mistress of the seas” we can scatter our naval forces over 
the globe. All we can do is to hold “interior lines” in strength. 
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We pointed this out last month in our observations on the 
Mediterranean question, and we repeat it with regard to the 
China seas. To maintain our frontiers we must be able to 
cruise off hostile ports continuously, and the mordern cruiser 
requires a defended harbour within striking distance and well 
supplied with coal. If Russia establishes herself in Korea we 
shall some day have to possess ourselves of an adjacent port. 
If she abstains we can do likewise. All over the world we are 
engaged in this vast game of chess in defence of our Empire, 
and our statesmen must see to it that we are not out-mancuvred. 
The struggle between China and Japan will be watched with 
the keenest interest, and we shall have an opportunity of test- 
ing the judgment of those who regard China as the future con- 
queror of the world. 


The inevitable reaction against the mutiny scare 
has tended to divert public attention from the 
very serious difficulties with which the Indian Government is 
struggling. Fortunately in Lord Lansdowne the Indian Empire 
has a masterly spokesman, whose political detachment and 
acknowledged ability enable him to speak with unrivalled 
authority on Indian affairs. He gave an impressive epitome 
of the situation in the House of Lords on July 20th. At the 
opening of the year, Mr. Westland, the financial member of 
the Viceroy’s Council, found himself confronted with a deficit 
of 350 lakhs of rupees--say three and a half millions sterling 
—the rupee having fallen to 1s. 2d. To meet this the Famine 
Insurance Fund has been laid under contribution to the extent 
of 107 lakhs. In Lord Lansdowne’s judgment, which is en- 
dorsed by that of every expert who has expressed himselt 
on the subject, there is only one source from which the remain- 
ing 240 lakhs of rupees could be provided by the Indian 
Government—an all round 5 per cent. ad valorem duty on 
imports. This solution, however, was frustrated by Lord Kim- 
berley (then Secretary of State for India), who, in deference 
to an importunate deputation of influential Lancashire electors, 
insisted upon the exemption of cotton goods from the proposed 
duty. The Import Duties have consequently yielded only 114 
lakhs of rupees, leaving a further deficit of 130 lakhs. The next 
economy was to appropriate the provincial balances to the tune 
of 40 lakhs. In Mr. Westland’s words, 


INDIA. 


‘** The Government of India were most unwilling to have recourse to a measure 
which practically means the stoppage for the time of all administrative improve- 
ments ; @ measure which they feel must take the heart out of provincial Govern- 
ments by making them surrender all the fruits of careful administration to fill the 
yawning gulf of our sterling payments.” 

VOL. XXIII 47 
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A further 20 lakhs have been saved by reducing expenditure 
on military works, and an additional 17 or 18 lakhs have accrueci 
from stopping all civil works to which the Government of India 
was not absolutely committed. Speaking on March 27th of this 
forced retrenchment, Sir Griffith Evans, a member of the Viceroy’s 
Council, said : 


‘Tt means totally to arrest all development. 


The barracks required 
in Upper Burma will not be built 


the sanitary measures required for 
the army in India will not be carried ; and worst of all, the proposed improved 
arrangements for water supply for the troops all over India must stand over. 
This means preventable sickness and preventable deaths among our troops. The 
lreadful scourge of enteric fever is to run its course unchecked.” 

Assuming the rupee to be worth 1s. 2d., then strenuous econo- 


mies still leave a balance of 30 lakhs against the unhappy Indian 
Exchequer. 


The crisis is alarmingly aggravated by the con- 
a tinued depreciation of the rupee, which stands 
FUTURE. now at less than Is. 1d., having fallen by more 
than a penny since the over-sanguine estimate of 
the Financial Department at the beginning of the year. It looks, 
in fact, as though the deficit might swell to £5,000,000 sterling. 
It is clearly necessary, therefore, to find money somehow, and 
there are two courses open: (1) to further reduce the military 
expenditure by diminishing our army, which no responsible 
statesman would care to suggest; (2) to raise the Import 
Duties to 7} per cent. ad valorem, and terminate the in- 
tolerable immunity of cotton. Lord Lansdowne quoted some 
very remarkable figures from a statement of Mr. G. Cotton, 
the President of the Bombay Millowners’ Association, calculated to 
ullay the anxiety of Lancashire. According to Mr. Cotton, Bombay 
aid Manchester do not, practically speaking, compete in cotton 
voods ; “fully 94 per cent. of our spinnings are counts that Lanca- 
shire does not send, and has not sent us for years.” The Bombay 
machines work 6’s, 8’s, 10’s, 16’s, and 20’s; while “ Lancashire does 
not, I venture to say, export to this country any goods or yarns 
which average under 24’s.”. In any case, the impossible position 
it which the Secretary of State has placed the Indian Government 
mast be immediately alleviated; and it is something to have got 
Lord Kimberley to admit that in an emergency the interests and 
needs of India become of primary importance. 


The principle at stake in the Cotton Duty and 
INDIA v. PARTY 


PoLitics,. Similar controversies is whether Indian interests or 
vote-catching exigencies in this country shall guide 
Indian affairs. In the abstract nine Englishmen out of ten 
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repudiate the theory of Indian subjection to Party politics, but in 
practice so voracious is the Party system, and so urgent the need 
of votes to whatever Cabinet happens to be in power, that not one 
politician in ten on either side can be trusted to do his duty as 
between a distant dependency and an adjoining electorate. A 
striking illustration of the sacrifice of India was telegraphed from 
Simla on July 12th. Sir Alexander Miller, the legal member of 
the Governor-General’s Council, in introducing the Cantonments 
Bill which, according to The Times, is expected to destroy more 
young British soldiers in twelve months than fall in action during 
five years, expressly disclaimed all responsibility for the measure. 
“The Bill had practically been drafted in England, and he declined 
to express any opinion as to its necessity.” In other words our 
Indian Empire is completely at the mercy of any well-organized 
House of Commons intrigue, and those who really know the 
country, and are held responsible for its welfare, find themselves 
unable to approve the measures that are forced upon them. We 
have achieved a brilliant triumph in Egypt by selecting first-rate 
men, and giving them a free hand. We have also planted our first- 
rate men in India, but we deprive them of the possibility of doing 
their best for the country. 


As we are all very familiar with the Truth and 
Duily Chronicle view of the Matabele campaign,. 
it is worth while noting an interview which a 
French traveller has recently had with one of Reuter’s representa- 
tives. M. Lionel Decle, who has traversed Africa from Capetown 
to Uganda, and is neither an intoxicated British Jingo nor a grasp- 
ing shareholder in the Chartered Company, visited Lobengula a 
year before the commencement of hostilities, and describes him as. 
a “broad-minded, far-seeing, and intelligent man,” who was most 
anxious to avoid war with the whites, but was unable to “ restrain 
the violence of his young men.” M. Decle proceeds to say : 


A FRENCH 
TRIBUTE. 


** The Matabele war was, to my mind, one of the most glorious pages of African 
history, and, as a foreigner, I cannot understand how some people who call them- 
selves Englishmen should try to detract from the heroism of the troops and the 
admirable and rapid way in which this unavoidable war was carried through, 
Without mentioning other names, the fact that Selous, whose name both among 
whites and natives in Africa is everywhere synonymous with truth and integrity, 
took a leading part in the operations is sufficient guarantee for the humane conduct 
of the campaign. I quite acknowledge that Mashonaland settlers were a rough 
lot, but at the same time the marvellous thing is that when I was in the country, 
two years after its o cupation, amongst the 2,000 white settlers there had not been 
a single case of murder, highway robbery, or of other serious offences, and this 
with only thirty police to maintain order. I merely point this out in my anxiety 
to add my testimony to the weight of evidence that the charges brought by some 
azainst the Mashonaland settlers and the Chartered Company’s forces must be 
utterly untrue.” 
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M. Decle expresses the very natural surprise that all intelligent 
and patriotic foreigners experience at the relentless animosity with 
which our Little Englanders pursue their fellow-countrymen 
engaged on active service abroad. The phenomenon is quite 
peculiar to this country, it would be tolerated nowhere else, and is 
due to the apathetic indulgence of the English to opinions they 
hate. One hardly likes to think what would happen to a French 
or German Labouchere. 


There were some violent shocks of an earthquake 
THE EARTHQUAKE at Constantinople on Tuesday, July 10th, which 
Constantixorte, caused considerable damage to property and killed 

a great number of people. Several houses in 
Stamboul and in the suburbs were completely wrecked. The 
roof of the Grand Bazaar fell in, and such was the panic of the 
inhabitants that the shops (chiefly of jewellery) were abandoned. 
The earthquake commenced directly after noon with a dull roar, 
accompanied by a horrible movement of the earth’s surface and 
huge volumes of dust. At this time of day. the muezzin or 
crier has generally mounted the minarets of the mosques and 
is calling the faithful to prayer. One or two of these minarets 
were overthrown and the criers were killed. Altogether some 
200 people are said to have perished, while a number of in- 
habitants are ruined. There was another shock on July 14th, 
less severe, but sufficient to complete the ruin of buildings 
which had been damaged by previous oscillations. It appears 
that the Moslem with his fatalistic spirit managed to preserve 
his equanimity, and, observing the terror of the Christians, scorn- 
fully enquired whether the God of the Christians was so much 
less powerful than the god of Mahommed. 


_— Some very serious disturbances took place in the 
Pe CHICAGO United States, chiefly at Chicago, at the com- 
mencement of last month. They originated with 

a strike on the part of the workmen belonging to the Pullman Car 
Company, whose works occupy a sort of suburb of Chicago. Mr. 
Stead has helped us to understand their grievance in the little 
volume he has just published, called The Story of the American 
Strike. He tells us that “five reductions in wages, in work, and 
in conditions of employment, swept through the shops at Pullman 
between May and December in 1893. The last was the most 
severe, amounting to nearly 30 per cent.” The Pullman Car work- 
men induced the Railway Union to make common cause with them, 
and some 40,000 men came out, laying up 30 railways. Mr. Debs, 
the President of the Railway Union and the leader of the strike, 
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receives credit from Mr. Stead for having endeavoured to keep it 
pacific ; but if this be so, the official programme of moderation was 
soon set aside, and force and intimidation were resorted to. The 
trains were stopped, the Pullman cars detached, and the passengers 
were turned out on the roadside. All traffic was stopped, and 
Chicago was like a beleaguered city. English politicians should 
note how the State or Home Rule rights were invoked by the 
head of the local executive to prevent the Federal authority from 
restoring order. But the President was firm, and the Federal 
troops eventually appeared on the scene. Mr. Cleveland issued a 
proclamation making rebels of the rioters, and the collapse was as 
sudden as the outbreak. One reason that rioting is more common 
in the United States than elsewhere, is that there is no central 
authority charged with the maintenance of order. The States are 
supposed to be responsible for this end, but have no force at their 
disposal to assert authority. At the same time, there is an insane 
jealousy of Federal interference. 


External order, although it is the elementary basis 
— °F of civilization, does not, however, ensure permanent 
tranquillity. If strikes, which are disastrous to both 
sides, occur, it is because only one side is heard by the conflicting 
parties. In the case of the Pullman strike, it is obvious that neither 
side thought the other had a leg to stand on. Mr. Pullman kept on 
repeating that there was nothing to arbitrate on, and the workmen 
could not conceive why, in any fairness, their wages should be 
reduced and their fellows dismissed because times were bad. They 
had seen Mr. Pullman roll up a huge fortune during the “ good 
times.” Was not a portion of this available to assist in tiding the 
business through adversity instead of allowing the burthen of it to 
be thrown entirely upon Labour? Take again the case of the 
strikers at Graissesac in France, which has recently been under 
discussion in the French Chamber. The output of the mines at 
Graissesac fell last year from 325,000 tons to 250,000 in consequence 
of the Spanish market being closed by a retaliatory tariff. It be- 
came necessary to discharge some 300 men in order to save working 
the mine at a loss. What was to become of the 300 men with their 
families ? they were natives of the district and brought up to earn 
their livelihood by mining. Is it too much to hope that some day 
a fraction of prosperous dividends may be invariably set aside to 
form a fund for the assistance of workmen during bad times or as 
compensation.in the event of their discharge being unavoidable ? 
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Blater: And so he said to him——But surely you must know 
the story. 

Lord Welwyn: My dear fellow, for all I know, I may have been 
the hero of it myself; but I really can’t possibly say until you 
finish it. 

Bla.: Well, he said to the doorkeeper, as a sort of final argu- 
ment—a clincher of the whole controversy, don’t you know ?—he 
said to him: “ Now, look here. You say you don’t recognize me. 
I may be a member of the House of Lords, or I may not. Well, 
just ask yourself this question, my man. Do you think I should 
be such a d——d fool as to come here if I wasn’t?” It was con- 
clusive, of course. The youth’s whole style and get-up irresistibly 
confirmed it. It was so abundantly clear that he was the last kind 
of man to bore himself with that or any other serious business of 
life except under positive compulsion, that the doorkeeper Ladn’t 
another word to say. He drew back with “a profound obeisance,” 
as they say in novels, and my Lord Tomnoddy went in and 
recorded his vote. 

Lord W.: For what ? 

Bla.: Against what, you mean ? 

Lord W.: Well, yes, I suppose that would be more likely. 
Against what, then ? 

Bla.: Oh, what does it matter now? It didn’t matter anything 
to him even then. The Whips sent for him, and he came. 

Lord W.: Ah, I see! How delightfully free and independent 
you must feel in the Commons, Blater, without Whips. Every man 
voting according to the dictates of his own conscience, after a care- 
ful study of the question in all its details, and a “ pious trutination,” 
as some old Johnny of the seventeenth century says, of its merits. 

Bla.: Yes, that’s very pretty and “sarcusstical,” no doubt, Welwyn. 
But we do know our way to the House, and attend at least often 
enough to be recognizable by the officials. 

Lord W.: Really, I don’t think that much matters one way or 
the other. After all, one can conceive a complete stranger to either 
House of Parliament, giving an intelligent and conscientious vote ; 
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whereas, on the other hand, it is not difficult to imagine a Member, 
most punctual in his attendance at the smoking-room of the 
House of Commons, and yet who cannot be said to have thoroughly 
mastered every question on which he votes. Is it, for instance, 
justifiable to surmise, or is it mere spiteful slander to insinuate, 
that not absolutely every member of the majority had found his 
way through the intricacies of Sir William Harcourt’s Finance 
Bill? Is it fact or fiction that at least one member of that majority 
hazarded the opinion that there were not five men on his side of 
the House who understood the working of the new Death Duties ? 

Bla.: Maybe. It is a mighty complicated business. 

Lord W.: Yet I cannot doubt that there is no member of the 
majority whose features are not well known to the officers of the 
House. Regularity of attendance, my dear Blater, is not an abso- 
lutely safe guarantee for a competent discharge of duty. It may 
be only a form of the proverbial tribute paid by vice to virtue— 
the homage rendered by political indifference in the representative 
to political earnestness in the constituency. A Peer, of course, has 
no such incentive to the affectation of legislative zeal: so that, 
instead of coming down to Westininster to vote on questions which 
he neither understands nor cares about, he frankly stays away. 

Bla. : That is exactly what we complain of. 

Lord W.: What? Of his not going through the farce that is 
played every night in the Commons lobby ? 

Bla.: No; of his having no constituency to whom he is respon- 
sible for the performance .... . 

Lord W.: Performance? Yes, that’s the word. 

Bla.: For the discharge of—well, for at any rate the maintenance 
of a decent show of attention to his Parliamentary duties. 

Lord W.: Dear me! And you prefer that attitude to the other ? 
The modern Radical all over. 

Bla. : Besides, all this talk about the “item,” and the “smoking 
room,” and the “division bell,” is vastly exaggerated, as no one 
knows better than you, Welwyn. How many Members of the House 
of Commons do you really believe walk mechanically through the 
lobby at the crack of the Party whip without knowing or caring 
what they are voting about. 

Lord W.: Well, and what proportion of the Peers come down 
to the House of Lords to record their votes in the same fashion ? 

Bla. : You mean on the occasion of an important division ?” 

Lord W.: Of course. It is common ground with both of us 
that except on such occasions a large number of them never put in 
an appearance at all. 

Bla.: You ask me what proportion of “dead heads” you have in 
the House of Lords at these divisions. 
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Lord W.: Dead heads ? 

Bla.: Yes. I mean men who never come without “orders.” 
It is a theatrical term, but it seems to apply here appropriately 
enough. Well, I should hardly like to hazard a calculation off- 
hand ; but let me put a question to you. Do you seriously main- 
tain that the proportion of Peers who through ignorance of, or 
inattention to, a question, or what not, are morally disqualified 
from voting upon it, is smaller than the proportion of Members 
who vote on similar occasions, under a similar disqualification, in 
the House of Commons? Remember we are a considerably larger 
body than you—nearer seven hundred than six; while you, if I 
recollect rightly from my last glance at your roll, are alittle further 
from s'x hundred than from five. Our total exceeds yours by 
nearly one-fourth. Do you really mean to say that a full division 
list of the House of Commons contains 25 per cent. more voters 
who have no moral right to vote on the question than are contained 
in a full division-list of the House of Lords? 

Lord W.: I will answer the question when you have shown me 
how comparison is possible if you start from the assumption that 
a Peer is morally disqualified by habitual absenteeism and a 
Commoner morally qualified by mere regularity of attendance. 

Bla. : Well, is not the assumption primd facie a fair one ? 

Lord W.: No, not unless you begin by assuming a parity of 
conditions which does not exist. Why should you take it for 
granted that a Peer who does not attend the sittings of the House 
is uninterested in politics, or that he is not capable,—so far as so 
wretched a child of bigotry, selfishness, prejudices, and all those 
other vices which have been left out of the composition of all 
Radical Members of the House of Commons, can be capable—of 
forming an intelligent judgment on political questions? Surely 
you cannot pretend to say that, for example, my habitual absence 
from the House of Lords has the same significance as would 
your habitual absence from the House of Commons. My vote 
is not wanted except for one of those rare demonstrations we 
have been talking of; yours is. Comparatively few of us, pro- 
bably not more than a twelfth, ever take part in debate, and 
not a twentieth of those who don’t take part in it want to do 
so. On the other hand, I suppose some nine-tenths of the House 
of Commons are anxious to make their voices heard, and I should 
think that about two-thirds of them succeed. No wonder a 
larger proportion of you attend the sittings of your House. But 
inasmuch as talking, especially talking for talking’s sake, is not 
necessary in these days of voluminous printed discussion for the 
formation of intelligent political opinion, you Members of the 
House of Commons are hardly justified in demanding that your 
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competence of judgment shall be measured by your incontinence 
of tongue. 

Bla. : Well, I can only say that in my own case—— 

Lord W.: One moment; let me put mine, or rather let me put 
both together. You are a very regular attendant at the House of 
Commons. I ama very irregular attendant at the House of Lords. 
But, if you will admit, for the sake of argument, the presumptuous 
hypothesis that my opinion on political questions,—always suppos- 
ing it to have been founded on an equal amount of information and 
reflection,—is of equal value with yours, then I make bold to say 
that I have taken all the necessary steps to insure that equality of 
value. 

Bla.: You mean that in spite of your seldom visiting your 
House, and my being seldom absent from mine, you could—— 

Lord W.: I could go in for a competitive examination with you 
on any political questions of the day, and back myself to come out 
bracketed equal with you as regards information on the subject. 
And, what is more, I should be willing to make the same bet about 
many scores of my fellow Peers, whose names are never met with 
in the reports of the debates, and not very often in the division- 
lists. 

Bla.: As regards yourself, my dear Welwyn, there would be no 
takers. As to the scores of your fellow Peers, je n’en réponds pus. 
And in any case, the hypothesis which you asked me to accept, of 
necessity raises a rather delicate question. Two judgments formed 
by two different sets of people, with an equal amount of care and 
conscientiousness, are not necessarily (as, indeed, your stipulation 
for your hypothesis implies) of equal value. The value of your 
own judgment I do not for a moment question. But—but—how 
shall I put it? It’s rather embarrassing for a modest man. Well, 
may I ask for proof that the judgments of your “many scores of 
fellow Peers” are of equal value with mine? I am sure you will 
forgive the apparent arrogance of the question. 

Lord W.: Oh, certainly. Indeed, I must, for I am just going to put 
a precisely similar question to you. Would you mind opening the 
case on your own behalf, and tendering proof that your judgment 
is equal in value to theirs? If the necessity of assuming your 
superiority gives pain to your modesty, the task of proving it 
should afford relief. 

Bla. ; You are very good; but I can obtain the same relief in 
another way. I can hide my blushes behind the constituents who 
have been good enough to give me their certificate of competency. 

Lord W.: We will consider the validity of that document 
presently. But is it so clear, as you seem to think, that it shifts 
the onus proband altogether? Has a Peer no such certificate ?” 
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Bla.: From whom? From his father and mother? I don’t see 
who else can have conferred it. 

Lord W.: What, not a heaven-born Prime Minister? Are you 
really, Blater, among those ignoramuses who talk about the “ heredi- 
tary Chamber,” under the belief that all its members, or, at any 
rate, nineteen out of twenty of them, sit there merely as the sons of 
their fathers ? 

Bla.: Well, no. You may give me credit for having heard of 
such things as new creations. 

Lord W.: It would indeed be inexcusable ignorance in a member 
of a party which has done so much more to replenish this Chamber 
of Privilege and Reaction than its adversaries for the best part of a 
century. 

Bla.: Yes, but what do new creations amount to in the sum of 
the whole ? 

Lord W.: Ah, what indeed! It is evident that you don’t know, 
or you wouldn’t ask the question. But let me put it this way. 
How many of the members of the House of Lords sit in ‘it, do 
you suppose, by other than an hereditary title? How many of 
them are there not by accident, but through having been de- 
signedly put there? What proportion of them, think you, owe 
their legislative privileges not to the fact that they are the “sons 
of their fathers,” but that some person or persons (no matter who 
for the present) deemed them fit to become legislators, and 
specially appointed them to legislate? Do you happen to know 
the proportion ? 

Bla.: No, I don’t. 

Lord W.: Guess. 

Bla.: Oh, I have no idea. Well, a tenth, then. 

Lord W.: Between a fourth and a third. 

Bla. : How do you make that out ? 

Lord W.: Easily enough. The Roll of the Lords, Spiritual and 
Temporal, numbers in round figures some five hundred and fifty 
names. Among them there are between ninety and a hundred new 
Peers, that is, Peers who have not inherited their seats; there are 
some half-dozen Lords and ex-Lords of Appeal ; fifteen representa- 
tive Peers of Scotland ; twenty-six representative Peers of Ireland ; 
two Archbishops, and twenty-four Bishops, the whole list “ footing 
up,” as you will see, to the very respectable total of between 160 
and 170 elected or nominated Peers. 

Bla, : Elected or nominated! Was there ever such trifling with 
words? Elected by whom? Nominated on what grounds ? 

Lord W.: I should have thought the Scotch and Irish repre- 
sentative Peers would have satisfied you as concessions to the elec- 
tive principle. 
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Bla. : What ! the privileged representatives of a privileged class! 
How can their title be better than that of their constituents ? 

Lord W.: My excellent friend, you are wandering from the 
point. The question we were discussing was one of competency, 
not one of right. Is Mr. Blater’s judgment on political questions 
of superior or only of equal value to that of a Scotch or Irish 
representative Peer? You contend that the competence of your 
judgment is to be presumed from the fact of your election, and 
you produce the certificate of your constituency. He says the 
same thing, and produces the certificate of his. 

Bla.: The difference is obvious. My election—but the point is 
too small to be worth fighting. I make you a present of the forty- 
one Scotch and Irish representative Peers. 

Lord W.: And the Bishops ? 

Bla.: No: now we are getting to the principle of nomination. 

Lord W.: Well, is there no guarantee of fitness in the working 
of that principle ? 

Bla.: Not of political fitness. A Prime Minister doesn’t select 
a Bishop or a Lord of Appeal because he believes him to have a 
competent judgment on political affairs. He selects a Bishop for 
being a man of—how shall I put it ?—of pastoral gifts, and of 
sound, but not extreme, theological views. And he selects a Lord 
of Appeal on precisely analogous and as strictly professional 
grounds, There is only one proviso to be observed in either case. 
The Bishop must be a safe man; the appellate judge, if he is taken 
from the House of Commons, must have a safe seat. 

Lord W.: And you think that proofs of professional ability—of 
pre-eminence in a learned profession—afford less satisfactory se- 
curities for general legislative capacity than a certificate from Mr. 
Schnadhorst ? 

Bla.: They afford no ground for believing that the possessor of 
them is in touch with—— 

Lord W.: In touch with! Oh, spare me! If there be any 
other three words in the language which are such invariable pre- 
cursors of nonsense, I should like to—I mean, may I never—come 
across them! We are not now discussing whom or what the Peers 
represent in Parliament, but their power of efficiently representing 
anything or anybody. 

Bla.: All right; take your Bishops and Lords of Appeal, and put 
them under a glass case with the Scotch and Irish representative 
Peers. And now for your ninety odd new creations. What do 
they represent ? 

Lord W.: Considerably more than half of them represent the 
heroic readiness of the Radical to sacrifice his democratic prejudice 
against privileged orders, and his republican contempt for nobiliary 
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honours, to his loyal desire to reinforce the numerical strength of 
his party in the House of Lords. The typical Christian attitude, 
as we know, is that of loving the sinner, while you hate the sin. 
With the Radical it is just “the other way round.” He detests 
the sinners who bear titles, but he is so lenient to the sin that he 
is generally willing to commit it himself whenever he gets the 
chance. 

Bla. : Chatf away, my dear fellow ; my withers are unwrung. 

Lord W.: You mean you haven’t had your chance yet, but are 
only waiting for it. 

Bla.: If the House of Lords is ever to be peacefully abolished, 
it can only be by the gradual creation among its members of a 
majority favourable to abolition. 

Lord W.: And you think that that is to be done by raising 
Radicals to the Peerage? Surely it is impossible to imagine a less 
effective method. The history of your new creations reminds one 
of the miserable fate of the Irish Bishops according to Swift. 
Excellent persons, he remarked, were appointed by the Crown; 
but somehow or other before they reached their sees they were 
always waylaid, robbed, stripped, and subsequently personated by 
the disguised highwaymen. Really some mishap analogous to 
this must have befallen all your latest created Peers, while in the 
act of crossing the Central Hall. Political footpads of Conservative 
principles have smuggled themselves into the Upper House in the 
robes of the new Gladstonian Barons. Yet you propose to 
strengthen your party in the Lords by sending us more of them! 
No, Blater, before you can succeed in abolishing us in this way, 
you will have to devise some security against Radical Peers giving 
Tory votes. Couldn’t you manage to alter the tenure of Peerages, 
and make their holders removable from the House by the Govern- 
ment of the day? Yes, you certainly will have to arrange that 
new Peers shall only sit and vote durante bene placito. 

Blu. : Instead of quam diw se bene gesserint, like those sprigs of 
more ancient nobility who have little difficulties with the Jockey 
Club, or figure occasionally in the police reports. 

Lord W.: What? Well, upon my word, I am—I really am 
amazed at your temerity, Blater. During good behaviour, indeed ! 
What an infelicitous suggestion of comparison between Lords and 
Commons. Do for a moment consider the scandals which have 
been exploding almost month by month down both sides of the 
House of Commons like the badly-fired salute of a couple of tiles 
of raw recruits. Surely it is most imprudent to take up these 
one or two “shady” cases of ours which have already been done 
to death by our opponents. If you seriously propose to count 
“black sheep” against us, why—— 
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Bla.: Not I. But at any rate we can manage to get rid of our 
reprobates. 

Lord W.: Only when you find thei out, or they save you the 
trouble by absconding. But how do we know how many Jabezes 
may be still blushing unseen in the House of Commons at this 
very moment, or how many——But, really, Blater, you have gra- 
tuitously lowered the tone of the discussion. What do the black 
sheep matter on either side? Both Houses are entitled to be 
judged by their best members. 

Bla.: No, there I disagree with you, Welwyn. That, it seems 
to me, is the fallacy which misleads you all. You cite the names 
of half-a-dozen highly distinguished Peers—Salisburys, Roseberys, 
Argylls, Selbornes, Devonshires, and so forth; you declare, what 
may or may not be true, that we cannot show an equally powerful 
team in the House of Commons; and then you go on to deduce 
the superiority of your House to ours. A comparison of prize 
cattle is just as fallacious as a comparison of black sheep. The two 
Houses must be judged neither by their best nor their worst, but 
by their average member. And really to cut, or endeavour to cut, 
a long discussion short, I would just ask you whether you think 
you can reasonably expect to persuade “ the ordinary Englishman ” 
that the three hundred and eighty odd Peers who have inherited 
these seats—for I will make you a present of the new creations 

Lord W.: Thank you ; you are as generous as your late illustrious 
Chief. 

Bla. : Why name him in particular ? 

Lord W.: Only because that popular idol and inspired genius 
of democracy has made more Peers himself than all the Tory 
Governments that have held power between the Queen’s Accession 
and her Jubilee. Those statistics surprise you, I see. They are 


strictly accurate. But this is a digression for which I must 
apologize. Go on. 


Bla. : Well, I was going to ask you what chance you think you 
have of convincing the “ man in the street” that these three 
hundred and eighty odd Peers, who have inherited their seats— 
“hereditary legislators” in the strictest sense of the expression, 
as meaning men who have not only the power to transmit their 
legislative privilege, but who have actually acquired it by the 
accident of birth—can show an equal average of fitness, weight, 
authority, political capacity (I care not how you describe it), as 
even our least favourable critic must admit to be displayed in the 
House of Commons. 

Lord W.: Whom do you challenge me to persuade ? 
in the street ? 

Bla: Yes. 


The man 
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Lord W.: Dear old man in the street! How bewildered he 
must have become with the appeals that are so constantly made 
to him nowadays; or, rather, how bewildered he would be if he 
were one man instead of half-a-dozen. Which of the half a-dozen 
ain I to convince, Blater ? 

Bla : Name them, and I will tell you. 

Lord W.: There is no need toname them all. Indeed,if it came 
to a strict classification, 1 have no doubt I could find you many 
more than half-a-dozen distinct types. But three or four will 
suffice for my purpose. 

Bla.: All right: let us have them. 

Lord W.: Well, to begin with, let me classify him by the par- 
ticular purpose of his perambulations. What is he in the street for / 
Is he standing agape outside a newspaper-office, waiting for some- 
body to “put up the winner” ? Or is he making his way to his daily 
work with a flag-basket of tools suspended over his shoulder by « 
hammer run through the handles? Or has he just alighted at the 
Bank from his omnibus, on his way to “ something in the City ”— 
the same man substantially as in the days when he wore a white 
hat, and Palmerston used (or said he used) to get into his "bus at 
Bayswater in order that he might be driven to the City in his 
company, and, through his comments on current political events. 
feel the pulse of the great and, in those days, omnipotent class to 
which he belonged? Or is he—but these three types are enough. 

Bla.: More than enough. With the first we have nothing to 
do. When I said “ man in the street,” I didn’t mean street loafer. 
Whether the race-haunting rowdy prefers the House of Lords to 
the House of Commons is a matter of perfect indifference to us. 

Lord W.: Yes, while the Nonconformist conscience is on the 
alert. But, honestly, now—you would rather Ladas won the 
Leger than lost it? 

Bla. : We shall lose more votes by him than we shall win. 

Lord W.: Nonsense. The Nonconformist conscience will have 
fully liberated itself before the next election, and its outraged 
scruples won't leave their mark on one Nonconformist ballot-paper 
in a hundred; while the race-haunting rowdy, as you call him, 
who perhaps never voted before, will vote in scores, not only for 
the owner of Ladas, but for the sport-loving Lord. So much for 
one “ man in the street.” You need not imagine that he will trouble 
himself about questions of political fitness, or nicely weigh the 
comparative claims of the two Houses to legislate for the country 

Bla. : I have already told you that we do not concern ourselves 
about the suffrages of this degraded class. You are welcome to 
the votes of all the snobs and all the gamblers in the community. 

Lord W.: Thanks: but are you sure you can spare them? Mr. 
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Labouchere doesn’t think so. He tells us that the Radical “ dearly 
loves a Lord.” His enumeration of your snobs is virtually a census 
of the whole Party. But now for another man-in-the-street,—the 
working-man with the bag of tools over his shoulder. 

Bla.: Yes: How are you going to persuade him that the here- 
ditary legislator has as much right to make laws for him as the 
elected representative ? 

Lord W.: How are you going to persuade me that he cares two 
straws about the question? Do you imagine that one working- 
man in a hundred has ever troubled himself to consider it? Why, 
what is the beginning and end of his interest in politics? The 
Labour question, and again the Labour question, and once more 
the question of Labour. You know it is so. 

Bla.: Perhaps: but it will not be difficult to show him the 
connection of that question with the pending issue between the 


two Houses. It only needs that the political Party in_which he 
has confidence 


Lord W.: And which is that ? 

Bla.: Which is that ? 

Lord W.: You think the question an absurd one. My dear 
Blater, there is something positively pathetic in the innocent 
complacency with which you recite all the exploded old common- 
places of your Party. You still continue to talk, all of you, as if 
you had the working-man in your pocket, as I own you have his 
supposed representatives—those wonderful “ Labour Members,” 
whose connection with labour, after they once get into Parliament, 
is confined to the work they do in fetching and carrying for the 
Liberal Whips. You still swagger in the old-fashioned way about 
using the working-man as a weapon for this purpose and for that, 
when he has slipped out of your hand altogether, and the next 


experience you have of this precious weapon may be to find it 
pointed at your own throats. 


Bla. : What do you mean ? 

Lord W.: Mean! Is it possible that you don’t perceive that the 
first business you have before you,—and a pretty tough job you 
will find it,—is to win back this “confidence” of his of which you 
talk so glibly? Can you possibly be unaware that your whole 
Party and its belongings—its organization, its system, its machi- 
nery, are at this moment the object of the British working-man’s 
profoundest distrust. 

Bla.: You think he has transferred his confidence to you 7 
Sacred simplicity of the Tory mind! 

Lord W.: 1 think he trusts neither of us. But though he may 
feel no confidence in the Conservatives he feels no resentment 
against them. He reserves that sentiment for those whom he has 
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again and again trusted unreservedly, and by whom he has again 
and again been deceived. And that is a dangerous mood for you. 

Blu. : You think so? I fancy you will find its dangers disappear 
more quickly than you like when the next election comes. 

Lord W.: Not if you hammer away at the idiotic programme 
which a baffled statesman left you as a legacy, and which a small, 
though noisy band of Radicals are compelling the Party to take up. 
The warning I am giving you would be Quixotically disinterested 
if there were the slightest chance of your paying any attention to 
it. But I justify it to myself from the tactical point of view by 
the assured conviction that there is not. If you go to the work- 
men at the next election on a cry of “Down with the House of 
Lords!” you will fail disastrously. As soon as you begin to recite 
the old formulas about the Lords obstructing popular legislation, 
they will cut you short with the blunt inquiry as to what popular 
legislation you have given the Lords the chance of obstructing. 
And what answer will you have ? 

Blu.: The Employers’ Liabi 

Lord W.: No, no. Be serious, Blater. I enjoy a joke against 
the Radical newspapers as well as anybody, and no doubt there 
have been few things funnier of late years than the way in which, 
after all their bluster about that insolent piece of “ obstruction” on 
the part of the Lords, supported by a weighty minority of Liberals 
in the House of Commons, and a vast body of working-men outside, 
the Ministerial journals have now fallen as mum as mice on the 
whole business, and would evidently rather talk about anything 
else in the world. Still, there is a time for everything, and I don’t 
want to hear your good-humoured chaff of your friends just now. 
Seriously, is there one measure to which you can point as a “ work- 
ing-man’s measure” which has been rejected, obstructed, or muti- 
lated in the House of Lords? Why you can’t even begin to do so. 
With the exception of a sort of field-day which you have managed 
to allow for a sham fight on the Eight Hours’ question, you have 
spent your whole time in playing off Irishmen, Welshmen, and 
Scotchmen against each other over a handful of measures in which 
your British working-man hasn’t a grain of concern. And now 
you propose to lead him off on an expeditition against the 
“Obstructive” House! Why the thing is ridiculous. You must 
satisfy him that you can legislate before you can persuade him 
that they obstruct. 

Blu.: What a delightful amusement it is, this fighting your 
battles in advance, and arranging all the conditions so that you 
win. Yau are a regular “organizer of victory,” Welwyn. So the 


whole working-class vote is to go Conservative at the next elec- 
tion ? 
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Lord W: Pardon me. I never prophesy even about weather, 
still less about matters so much more uncertain as elections. All 
I say is that you won’t make the popularis aura blow in the right 
direction for you by simply denouncing the House of Lords; and 
that if it does blow you into office at all it will leave that House 
not only with its foundations unshaken, but without so much as a 
slate dislodged. If you can’t raise the workmen against us you 
can raise nobody. 

Bla. ; There was another “ian in the street,” however. We left 
him just alighting from an omnibus at the Bank. 

Lord W.: Oh, Lord Palmerston’s man, with the white hat—the 
typical English voter of the ten-pound householder period—in fact 
the man who stood for the typical Englishman before the working- 
man got the franchise.. 

Blu. : Yes; what of him ? 

Lord W.: What of him? You surely don’t think you have got 
any chance in that quarter ? 

Blu.: Indeed we do. It is quite a mistake to suppose that we 
rely exclusively or even mainly on the working-class vote in our 
movement against the House of Lords. On the contrary, we hope 
much from the solid, sturdy, moderate Liberalism of the trading 
classes, and even more—nay, I may say most of all, from the growth 
of a purely critical spirit (quite apart from any developments of 
political opinion) among the professional, the literary, the artistic, 
the scientific—in a word the most highly-cultured orders of the 
community. We believe that the anomaly of an_ hereditary 
Chamber, possessing nominally co-ordinate powers with an elective 
Chamber has never before excited so much impatience in England 
on purely intellectual grounds, and that consequently we have 
never had so good a chance of interesting all the best and most 
thoughtful minds in the country against it as we have now. 

Lord W.: Blater, you amaze me! I knew you lived in a fool’s 
paradise ; but I always thought you inhabited it with a certain mis- 
giving. Your absolute contentment with your place of abode, your 
complete conviction of its solid reality, positively takes my breath 
away. My poor deluded friend, have you really no suspicion that 
among the very classes to whom you have just made your appeal, 
it is not the House of Lords, but the House of Commons which is 
at this moment on its defence ? 

bla.: What, are you going to unearth that pretentious, forty- 
years-old dictum of a foreign Prince, that “ representative govern- 
ment is on its trial ?” 

Lord W.: Not I. The trial is over. The question of to-day is: 
What has the defendant to say in arrest of judgment ” 

Bla.: Indeed! So bad as that ? 
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Lord W.: Yes, indeed. So bad, if not worse. Why, what do you 
suppose your “best and most thoughtful minds” have been about 
these four-and-twenty years past that they should not have noticed 
the rapid disappearance of every virtue that keeps an elective 
system fresh and vital, and the progressive growth of every vice 
that tends to degrade it into a soulless machine ? that they should 
not have marked the ever-widening severance of interests among 
the electorate, the strengthening of the hands of the wirepuller 
and the caucus, the endless multiplication of “sectional questions,” 
the more and more minute sub-division of Parliament into a mere 
congeries of groups ? 

Bla.: At last you have stopped for breath. Now perhaps you 
will explain how the shortcomings of an elective system justify the 
maintenance of an hereditary —— 

Lord W.: Hereditary,—elective! Elective, hereditary! And do 
you imagine that the intelligence of the country, when once it has 
perceived and been alarmed by these things, will be quieted by the 
muttering of an Abacadabra like that? Hereditary! Why you 
yourselves get more and more “hereditary” every Parliament. 
Count how many of you sit where you do because you are the sons 
of your wealthy, or locally influential fathers, and how many of the 
remainder of you owe your seats to a prolonged “nursing” of your 
constituencies—in other words, to a system of indirect corruption so 
elaborate and far-reaching as to shame the old days when a 
candidate bought his voters in the open market at five pounds a 
head. 

Bla.: You exaggerate grossly ; but even if all you said were just, 
a true representative system contains within itself a self-reforming 
principle which is lacking to every other political form. 

Lord W.: Then wait till the principle operates and leave the 
House of Lords alone. Wait till you have retrieved your character 
as a genuine representative body, and have ceased to be a mere 
fortuitous concourse of sectional atoms. Adjourn your denuncia- 
tions of the “ hereditary Chamber” until you can once more speak 
—if you are ever again destined to speak—to it with that delegated 
authority of a united nation to which it has never yet refused to 
bow. But, in the meanwhile, if you find it absolutely necessary to 
discuss the comparative merits of the two Houses, let your words, 


if | may borrow a phrase from the judicious Hooker, “ be wary and 
few.” 


H. D. Traut 


~I 


THE .PART OF RELIGION IN HUMAN 
EVOLUTION. 


A MEMOIR was contributed three or four years ago by Lady Welby 
to the Anthropological Institute, entitled “ An Apparent Paradox 
in Mental Evolution.” Her main question was plain and detinite 
in substance, and to this effect. In barbaric times all men were 
superstitious ; now, considering the importance of rational action 
to success in life, how was it that the least superstitious tribes did 
not prevail over the others, with the result of eliminating a natural 
bent towards superstition from the minds of men, by the long 
continued survival of the fittest? This is, as I then thought, and 
still think to be, a very pertinent question requiring for its answer 
a fuller discussion from historical data than, so far as I know, it has 
yet received. My own provisional ideas were that, notwithstand- 
ing the obvious disadvantages in practical life of a superstitious 
tendency, the advantages that accompanied it in barbaric times 
may have been greater, and in this way. Many influences that bind 
barbarians are illusions, such as totems, tutelar deities, and much 
else, but, for all that, they supply sufficient cohesive force to unite 
them into organized bodies. Whenever a struggle arose between a 
compact tribe and an equal number of separate individuals, the 
former would win, however their compactness may have grown into 
existence. Or again, between two barbaric nations, the one that 
was the more superstitious of the two would generally be the more 
united, and therefore the more powerful. Such I imagine to be the 
explanation of Lady Welby’s paradox, but, as already said, it deserves 
historical investigation before it can be answered with confidence. 

A paradox of a somewhat similar kind is the subject of Mr. 
Kidd’s recent work on Social Evolution. He has the high distine- 
tion of having compelled many readers to give serious consideration 
to his arguments by submitting them with a remarkable earnestness, 
wealth of apposite phrases, and happy turns of expression. Let the 
ultimate verdict be what it may on the net value of his conclusions, 
his readers will have had the feeling which is rare to most of us, of 
being forced to travel for awhile out of their habitual lines of thought 
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and to follow new ones. This is no ordinary achievement, and 
deserves to be praised ungrudgingly. 

The problem which presents itself to Mr. Kidd is this. Human 
evolution has been brought about solely by the blind action of natural 
selection, a strenuous struggle for existence taking place unceasingly ; 
the feeble perishing, the strong surviving, and leaving their breed 
to form the next generation. On the other hand, this struggle is 
pitiless to the individual, and therefore repugnant to him. His 
reason protests against submission to such a state of things, saying, 
Why should we living men care to strive for the good of unborn 
descendants? Is not the well-being of our precious selves of the 
first importance to us? Let us be socialists, eliminate the holders 
of capital and divide the produce, live contentedly, and leave the 
future to take care of itself. Thus Mr. Kidd’s paradox arises, that 
reason, which is so necessary an end of man’s evolution, teaches. 
him to withstand the salutary law of the survival of the fittest, and 
consequently tends to throw him backwards into degradation. The 
solution of the paradox Mr. Kidd considers to lie in the interposi- 
tion of the altruistic sentiments, that is in the preference of the 
welfare of others to our own. As to the origin and extent of these, 
he seems to me much too vague, being apparently content to 
ascribe them wholly to the influence of the “ Religious” spirit, using 
“ Religion ” in the following sense, which is an abbreviation of his 
own definition :— 

‘* Religion is a form of belief providing an wtra-rational sanction for conduct by 
which the interests of the individual are subordinated to those of the evolution of 
his race.” 

It is evident that we must be cautious in our phraseology if we 
pursue the discussion along his lines, because different persons 
attach different meanings to the words Religion, Reason, and Ultra- 
rational. Religion, according to Mr. Kidd’s definition, is necessarily 
ultra-rational because it is not a rational act to concern ourselves. 
with unselfish ends, but I for one demur to this distinction between 
what is rational and not. A large portion of the altruistic feelings. 
are natural, and, therefore, in one sense, selfish. The love of a cat 
for her young kittens is altruistic in its main aspect, though, per- 
haps, selfish in another; anyhow, it cannot be ascribed to the 
effects of a religion. It is, however, justly pointed out by Mr. 
Kidd that the meanings are very various in which authors of high 
repute use that word. He has collected fifteen definitions, of 
which only three concern us much; they will be distinguished as 


A, B, and C. 


A is that of J.S. Mill: ** The essence of Religion is the direction of the emotions 


and desires towards an ideal object, recognized as rightly paramount over all selfish 
objects of desire.” 


B is that of Kant: ‘Religion consists in our recognizing all 
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our duties as Divine commands.” C is that of Gruppe, namely: “ A belief ina 
State or a Being which, properly speaking, lies outside the sphere of human striv- 
ing and attainment, but which can be brought into this sphere in a particular way, 
namely, by sacrifices, ceremonies, prayer, penances, and self-denial.” 


It will be seen that A is more generalized than B, and B than C. 
Now, Mr. Kidd would certainly refuse to accept A as sufficient, and 
would insist on the conditions contained in Bor C. The paradox 
that his book is written to explain depends on the supposition that 
those conditions are necessary. For my part, I think otherwise, 
and am content with A; so, in my view, there is no paradox at all. 

Even if the case were, as Mr. Kidd’s optimistic views would have 
it, that under the influence of a religious sentiment men are be- 
coming increasingly sensitive to the well-being of their fellows, 
sacrificing privileges that they have the power to maintain, to a pre- 
valent sentiment of doing equal kindness and giving equal oppor- 
tunities to all, I cannot see how it could conduce to a successful 
form of human evolution. By his own theory, the further opening 
of the careers would make the struggle for place more strenuous 
than it is even now, which would, as he asserts, further the evolu- 
tion of man. On other aspects of the case he is silent. My view 
is very different, believing that over-severe competition degrades. 
The fir trees near the upper limit of vegetation, that are only just 
able to hold their own against the inclemency of the weather, are 
stunted specimens of their race. The over-worked man or woman 
is feeble and neurotic. Then again, as to the terrible question of 
over-population, the social condition that Mr. Kidd thinks so 
favourable to humanity would not check it in the least, but 
would seriously intensify it. 

According to my own views of the main question, any guiding 
idea that takes passionate possession of the mind of a person or 
of a people, is an adequate adversary to purely selfish considera- 
tions, without being a “ religion” in the B or C senses at all. 
Many of the ordinary emotions which influence conduct admit 
of being excited to so high a pitch that the merely self-regarding 
feelings do not attempt to withstand them, but yield themselves 
unresistingly to be sacrificed to the furtherance of a cause. That 
the emotions can be so excited, whether in a party or in a nation, 
easily and often irrationally, is one of the common teachings of 
history. No ultra-rational sentiment in Mr. Kidd’s sense is 
necessary to this end. Take for example the passionate patriotism 
among that large part of the: French nation, who, however easily 
carried away by an idea, cannot be called religious in the sense B or 
C. It supported them through the German War, and it supported 
the Commune. Glory and victory and the ideas that inspired the 
song of the Marseillaise were those that animated the earlier armies 
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of the first French Republic, and were as a religion to them. 
Loyalty to a chief as that of the Italian revolutionists to Garibaldi, 
or of the French to the first Napoleon, or of Jacobites in Scot- 
land to the Stuarts, have all of them been sufficiently passionate 
to subordinate the merely selfish feelings. Of course, a religious 
enthusiasm in the B and C senses may give a vast help to all this, 
but I cannot think it indispensable. The ambitions, loves, jeal- 
ousies, and hates of nations, families, and persons, seem fully 
strong enough to force men who are under their influence, to dis- 
regard what is commonly understood by the phrase of selfish 
desires. 

It seems then, from abundant experience, that we are perfectly 
justitied in interchanging parts of the definitions of Mill and Kidd, 
and then, by inverting their order, to say as follows :— 

‘** The direction of the emotions and desires towards the furtherance of human 
evolution, recognized as rightly paramount over all objects of selfish desire, justly 
merits the name of a religion.” 

It is under a conviction of the truth of this affirmation that the 
following remarks are made. 

Mr. Kidd complains, and from his point of view the fact is 
deplorable, that many scientific writers should greatly occupy 
themselves in destroying the fabric of religions in the B and C 
senses, while they do not replace them by other fabrics of similar 
etticacy. It may fairly be answered that the destructive task is a 
necessary though painful preliminary, because until obstructions 
are thoroughly cleared away, and the view is quite open, the 
character and exigencies of the vacant space cannot be rightly 
understood, nor can a judgment be formed as to how far and in 
what way rebuilding is needful. It is also pardonable enough that 
the work of destruction should be over zealously indulged in by 
some who have long chafed under what they consider to be the 
irrationality of one or other of the many conflicting creeds. 

All earnest inquirers recognize the awful mysteries that surround 
human life, but they are angered by theosophies that attempt to 
solve part of its problems by means of hypotheses that are impro- 
bable in themselves, while they introduce gratuitous complications. 
For instance, if we strip from Milton’s fable and from the dramatis 
persone of Paradise Lost all the glamour thrown over them by 
his superb diction, a grotesquely absurd framework remains. 
behind. His high undertaking to justify the ways of God to 
man becomes ludicrously inadequate. The same spirit under 
another guise that moved our ancestors in the days of the Refor- 
mation to shatter the authority of Rome, is abroad again but is. 
now directed against the dogmas of the time. The spirit is that 
of a determination to face and view the grand and terrible prob- 
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lem of life in the clear light of day, and not through artificial 
mediums that partly hide, partly colour, and partly refract it. It 
is not an easy matter to pass from theory to practice, the difficulty 
being great in taking wisely the earlier steps. It is comparatively 
simple to dig out tares, but very difficult not to destroy the wheat 
among which they grow. The social system of every nation, in- 
cluding its religion, whatever that may be, has adjusted itself into 
a position of stability which is dangerous to disturb. Deep senti- 
ments and prejudices, habits and customs, all more or less entwined 
with the established religion of each nation, are elements of primary 
importance to its social fabric. It is true that vast changes become 
obvious in the social system of every progressive people, whenever 
its habits and customs at one period are compared with those of 
another long after, but, as a rule, the changes are piecemeal. 
Each change is primarily confined to a single part, the remainder 
adapting itself to the new condition with a comparatively small 
shift of the position of the centre. Common-sense teaches how 
much can be thus done with safety at any given time. Great and 
sudden changes in religion are hardly to be attempted except when 
the stability of the existing system is tottering and on the point of 
falling. 

For the sake of better understanding the large part that a 
religion of the purely A kind might play in human evolution, let 
us suppose a nation whose established B or C religion, whatever it 
may be, has become discredited by the majority of its people, in- 
cluding most of those who were trusted as ieaders of opinion. 
Further, let us suppose the nation to be suffering in a still more 
acute form than our own, from poverty, toil, and’ an unduly large 
contingent of the weakly, the inefficient, and the born-criminal 
classes, and that the existing social arrangements are acknowledged 
to be failures. Further, again, I will make the reasonable supposi- 
tion that socialistic experiments on various scales and in various 
ways had been largely tried and confessedly found inefiective 
owing to the moral and intellectual incompetence of the average 
citizen. There would then be a widely-felt sense of despair; there 
would be ominous signs of approaching anarchy and of ruin im- 
pending over the nation, while a bitter cry would arise for light 
and leading. A state of things like this is by no means impossible 
in the near future, even here in England, and, therefore, it de- 
serves some consideration as being something more than a merely 
academic question. In the imagined event, preachers of all sorts 
of nostrums would abound, mostly fanatics who could see only one 
side of a question, and on that account they would be all the more 
earnest in their opinions and persuasive to the multitude. I will 
endeavour to present in a clear light what one of these, a professed 
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agnostic, might say. It will be put in a very brief form, in order 
to bring out, as vividly as I can, one possible line of argument 
with which I have much sympathy, but to which I would by no 
means commit myself without first insisting on serious reser- 
vations. These have nothing to do with the present supposed 
case, and, if introduced now, would merely distract the argument. 
So I do not speak further about them. It must be clearly under- 
stood that my object is only to show how a religion, in the A 
sense, might grow up and effectively deal with serious evolutionary 
difficulties which existing religions, in the B or C sense, seem in- 
capable of meeting. Of course, however, some totally new inter- 
pretations of the Band C sanctions might be put forward which 
should serve equally well, or some new religion of the B or C kind 
might arise. 

The supposed agnostic and somewhat fanatic preacher might 
express himself as follows. The mystery is unfathomed as to 
whence the life of each man came, whether it pre-existed in any 
form or not. The mystery is equally great as to what will become 
of his life after the death of the body; whether it will be per- 
petuated in a detached form as some creeds say, whether it will 
be absorbed into an unlimited sea of existence, as other creeds 
assert, or whether it will cease entirely. As regards this life, 
there are also mysteries. Every act may or may not have been 
determined by previous conditions, but man has the sense of 
being free and responsible: he is accustomed to do and to be 
done by as if he were so, therefore we may provisionally believe 
that he is free and should act on that supposition. There is a 
further mystery as regards the cosmic conditions under which 
we live, for no assurance can as yet be obtained of any super- 
natural guidance, the facts alleged in evidence of its existence being 
more than counterbalanced by those that point the other way. We 
cannot, in consequence, tell with certainty whether human life is 
subject to an autocracy, or whether, at least for practical purposes, 
it exists as an isolated republic; but the latter appears at present 
to be the more probable, and should, therefore, guide our conduct. 
Each man’s destiny during his life may then be viewed with pro- 
priety as depending entirely on his own physiological peculiarities 
and on his surroundings. He has, consequently, to conduct himself 
as a member of a free executive committee during his brief life, 
guiding his actions by whatever he can learn of the tendencies 
of the cosmos, in order to co-operate intelligently with what he 
cannot in the long-run resist. 

The sense of responsibility that is imposed by this view would 
sober, brace, and strengthen the character, just as that of depen- 
dence on an autocratic power effeminates and enfeebles it. As was 
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said by J. S. Mill, and quoted by Kidd, but in both cases for a 
different purpose to that of its present application, “a people who 
look habitually to their Government to command and prompt 
them in all matters of self-concern, who expect everything to be 
done for them, except what can be made an affair of mere habit 
and routine, have their faculties only half developed ; their edu- 
cation is defective in one of its most important branches.” 

On the foregoing basis our agnostic might say, Let us consider 
what is peculiarly profitable and proper for man to attempt. One of 
the most prominent conditions to which life has been hitherto sub- 
ject, is the newly discovered law of the survival of the fittest, whose 
blind action results in the progressive production of more and more 
vigorous animals. Any action that causes the breed or nature of 
man to become more vigorous than it was in former generations is 
therefore accordant with the process of the cosmos, or, if we cling 
to teleological ideas, we should say with its purpose. 

It has now become a serious necessity to better the breed of the 
human race. The average citizen is too base for the every day 
work of modern civilization. Civilized man has become possessed 
of vaster powers than in old times for good or ill, but has made no 
corresponding advance in wits and goodness to enable him to direct 
his conduct rightly. It would not require much to raise the 
natural qualities of the nation high enough to render some few 
Utopian schemes feasible that are necessary failures now. Con- 
ceive, for sake of argument, the nation to be divided in the imagina- 
tion into three equal groups L, M, N, in order of their natural civic 
capacities. At present the production of the forthcoming generation 
is chiefly effected by L and M, the lowest and the middle; if it were 
hereafter effected by M and N, the middle and the highest, a dis- 
tinct gain would be achieved in the lifetime of many of those who 
initiated the reform, for it is probable that the inefficient multi- 
tude of weaklings in brain, character, and physique would be 
sensibly diminished in thirty years. 

Our agnostic preacher might go on to say that this terrible 
question of over-population and of the birth of children who will 
necessarily (in a statistical sense) grow into feeble and worse than 
useless citizens must be summarily stopped, cost what it may. 
The nation is starved and crowded out of the conditions needed 
for healthy life by the pressure of a huge contingent of born 
weaklings and criminals. We of the living generation are dis- 
pensers of the natural gifts of our successors, and we should rise to 
the level of our high opportunities. 

The course of nature is exceedingly wasteful in every way. It 
is careless of germs, tens of thousands of pollen grains perishing 
-of which none have had the chance of effecting fertilization, by 
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being transported to the proper spot at the proper moment, by the- 
blind agency of an insect ferreting among the flowers for food. It 
is equally careless of the microbes whose part in the animal world 
is analogous to the pollen of flowers; they are produced in myriads,. 
though only one is needed for fertilization. It is no exaggeration 
to say that the number of them which is produced each year by 
an average male of any of the larger animals, would suffice to 
fertilize a million of females, if every one of them were utilized. 
The course of nature is also indifferent and ruthless towards our 
own lives, but reason can teach us to effect with pity, intelligence,. 
and speed many objects that nature would otherwise effect remorse- 
lessly, unintelligently, and tediously. By its action, suffering may 
be minimized and waste diminished. Wherever intelligence 
chooses to intervene, the struggle for existence ceases, that struggle 
being by no means so absolute a necessity in evolution as Mr. 
Kidd assumes it to be. It hardly affects monogamous pigeons, 
whose breeding is somewhat controlled; it does not at all affect 
our polygamous cattle, for who ever heard of foals being slaugh- 
tered because they were feeble, or of an overwhelming productive- 
ness of horses which it was impossible to check, and which 
threatened to increase in excess of the means of subsistence ? 
Horses are bred in the number and of the stamp required, 
within the limits of excellence that experience has taught to 
be possible. A general high level of the qualities that make 
a good horse has been attained without any aid from natural 
selection, artificial selection having superseded it. 

Before, however, as even a fanatic must allow, any form of 
artificial selection could be applied to the human race, other than 
such moderate, yet not ineffective, reforms as might produce the 
results mentioned a little way back, much is needed. Accurate 
knowledge has to be obtained on numerous details connected 
with productiveness, of which we are now curiously ignorant 
and careless to study, while national customs would have to be 
profoundly modified. The fanatic might, however, fairly urge that 
in considering what is feasible, and what not, the three following, 
canons ought to be freely accepted :— 

‘1. The customs of every nation are liable to change to an extent that is barely 
credible to those who do not bear history in mind ; therefore the existing customs 
of any nation may be lightly regarded while discussing future possibilities. 

**2. No custom can be considered seriously repugnant to human feelings that 
has ever prevailed extensively in a contented nation, whether barbarous or 
civilized. 

*©3. Any custom established by a powerful authority soon becomes looked upon 
as a duty, and, before long, as an axiom of conduct which is rarely questioned.” 


Fortified by these three canons, an anthropologist who is neces-- 
sarily familiar with the customs of many nations will find abun 
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dant elbow-room for his wildest speculations. There is hardly any 
proposition, however monstrous it may seem to us now, that is 
thereby precluded from consideration. 

Thus inuch for the arguments of the supposed agnostic and 
fanatic. 


So much of my own opinion as I shall offer is purely general, 
and as follows. It is quite credible that a nation whose old religious 
notions and social practices, whatever they were, have avowedly 
failed; who have been aroused to the knowledge that man pos- 
sesses vast and hitherto unused powers over the very nature of 
unborn generations, who have learnt to realize the dilatoriness, 
ruthlessness, and pain that accompany the evolution of man, 
when it is left as now to cosmic influences, and who have satisfied 
themselves that the present low state of their race might be 
materially improved by concerted national action, should seize 
with irresistible ardour upon the idea of utilizing their power. 

That is to say, the nation might devote its best energies to the 
self-imposed duty of carrying out, in its manifold details, the 
following general programme :—(1) Of steadily raising the natural 
level of successive generations, morally, physically, and intellectu- 
ally, by every reasonable means that could be suggested ; (2) of 
keeping its numbers within appropriate limits; (3) of developing 
the health and vigour of the people. In short, to make every 
individual efficient, both through nature and by nurture. 

A passionate aspiration to improve the heritable powers of man 
to their utmost, seems to have all the requirements needed for 
the furtherance of human evolution, and to suffice as the basis of 
a national religion, in the sense of that word as defined by J. S. 
Mill, for, though it be without any ultra-rational sanction, it 
would serve to “direct the emotions and desires of a nation 
towards an ideal object, recognized as rightly paramount over 
all selfish objects of desire.” 

FRANCIS GALTON. 


A NOTE ON MR. GALTON’S VIEW, 


THE Editor of The National Review has been good enough to 
ask me, as the author of Social Evolution, to reply to the foregoing 
article by Mr. Galton, on “The Part of Religion in Human Evolu- 
tion.” Jam fully sensible of the honour done me by the request. 
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I would most willingly do so but for one reason: I feel that I have 
nothing to say in reply which I have not already said, and said as 
well as I ain able, in that book. The argument developed therein 
can only be understood and dealt with as a whole, and I have not 
been able, so far, to see my way to amend it or modify it in any 
important particular. But if it is not out of place, I should much 
like to express the satisfaction with which I have read Mr. Galton’s 
article. Although I hold it as firmly as an intellectual conviction 
canbe held that the strict application of the principles of evolu- 
tionary science to society must eventually lead us to see that even 
the new religion proposed by Mr. Galton—noble and worthy though 
its aim—is a scientific impossibility, and that there can be no form 
of belief capable of exercising the functions of a religion in the 
development of society which does not provide ultra-rational 
sanctions for conduct, I nevertheless feel it to be a matter of some 
significance that Mr. Galton has been able to go so far with me as 
he has done. The work of the past generation in the department of 
social science has a distinctive character of its own. It has been, 
on the whole, work, epoch-making in its results; but it has been, 
as Mr. Galton justly recognizes, necessarily destructive. And it 
must apparently, for this reason, be also necessarily preliminary. 
It is the writer's conception of the work before the rising genera- 
tion that it will be constructive, and it is in such belief that he 
has addressed himself to that generation in Social Evolution. It 
is not that we can hope to be wiser than the great leaders of thought 
who have made the middle decades of the nineteenth century for 
ever memorable in the history of the human mind. It is merely 
that we have come after those leaders, and, not having had to take 
part in the great struggle in which they have been engaged, shall 
probably be able to view the whole field and their own labours there- 
in with a juster sense of proportion. Every generation has its own 
work to do, which it must do as best it can and in its own manner. 
Meanwhile, scarcely any greater satisfaction can come to a humble 
and more recent worker in the same field than to hear from one 
of the masters at whose feet he has learned that the efforts of the 
disciple have led him “ to travel for awhile out of habitual lines of 
thought and to follow new ones.” 

Only in one particular do I think Mr. Galton has misunderstood 
me. He speaks of my conception of the rivalry of life becoming 
ever more effective as a cause of progress as if it involved the idea 
“over-severe competition” which tends to increase. He will not, I 
think, find anything in Social Evolution to justify this view. 
The conception of the rivalry of life developed in that book is 
that that rivalry has been ever becoming more efficient as a 
cause of progress. But this, in itself, involves the idea of its 
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becoming more and more moral, regulated, and humanized. 
It is in the over-severe, unregulated, and degrading com- 
petition (most erroneously known at present in the literature 
of economics as “free-competition”) that we have now a great 
proportion of the population engaged. The significance of the 
next stage in our social development, in which the influence of the 
State will be gradually extended to departments of life now held 
to be quite outside the sphere of its interference, will consist 
simply in the fact that by the gradually-increasing regulation 
and control of the rivalry of life, this rivalry will be rendered 
more effective and efficient as a cause of progress than it could 
ever possibly become under existing conditions. 


BENJAMIN Kupp, 


THE OUTSKIRTS OF EUROPE. 


AN article must begin somewhere, and in describing a journey along 
the outskirts of Europe across the Aral Mountains into Siberia why 
not begin at the hot, uninteresting, and seldom visited town of 
Taganrog on the Sea of Azof, where Alexander I. suddenly died 
when on a tour through the southern provinces of his Empire, far 
away from the gloomy palace on the Neva from which he was wont 
to look across the river to the church whose vault would one day 
claim him dead. It may safely be stated that whoever visits 
Taganrog in May will be chiefly interested in leaving its stifling 
streets, its noise, cobble stones, and its blinding white buildings 
as soon as possible. Nevertheless, proximity to Europe, a mixed 
population, or the spirit of the departed Greeks, gives to this and to 
all the ports in the Black Sea, and the Sea of Azof, a European air 
which is conspicuously absent in Russian towns, always excepting 
the German city of St. Petersburg and the merely political Russian 
towns on either shore of the Gulf of Finland. 

From Taganrog to Rostof the train runs along the level steppe, 
and little is to be seen from the line but the Sea of Azof and the 
town of that name at the estuary of the Don. Villages of little 
wooden houses are passed from time to time till Rostof appears, a 
fine town, on a gentle eminence above the river, with long and wide 
straight streets planted with trees, good shops, and 80,000 busy 
inhabitants. It is a larger and handsomer town than Taganrog, 
though the latter is better known, and was founded in 1761 as a 
fort by means of which the Don Cossacks could be kept in order. 
It is a busy, bustling place, with a large export trade and a great 
horse and cattle fair. The completion of the railway from the 
Caucasus to Novocherkask on the Black Sea has, however, lessened 
the trade of Rostof and Taganrog, which will still further decline. 
Hence a line of river steamers runs to Kalatch through the muddy 
waters of the Don. The traveller soon passes Nakhichevan and 
Aksai—largish towns,—the former a haunt of Armenians, and the 
latter a Cossack settlement whence hundreds of tons of caviare are 
yearly exported. 
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In three hours Novocherkask, the capital of the country of the 
Don Cossacks, is seen far away on the right bank. The troubled 
territory of which it is now the chief town has owned the 
dominion of Sythians, Huns, and Tartars in turn, and was reduced 
by Peter the Great, whose cipher figures on the arms of the 
Imperial province. The heir apparent to the Russian throne is now 
always appointed Ataman of the Cossacks, whose picturesque dress 
he often wears. Beyond Aksai are seen villages of houses built on 
piles, which rise right out of the water, tall campaniles, green domes, 
red roofs, and sparkling golden balls in picturesque confusion, 
Flocks of geese graze on grass the tops of the stalks of which alone 
are visible above the water. 

Towards luncheon time, after a start at daybreak, the hills on the 
right bank have disappeared, and several halts are made alongside 
raft stations in the stream. 

In the afternoon at Melichovskaya the folks were en fete, 
as it was Trinity Sunday. A boat, full of laughing girls in the 
beautiful costume of Little Russia, put off from the shore. The 
maiden in the bows was dressed to all appearance in striped 
Persian saddle-bags, of a finer material however, which hung grace- 
fully on her shapely limbs. All wore white silk or Orenburg 
shawls over their heads; some carried bunches of purple iris, 
others of lilac; the hair in every case was plaited and tied with a 
knot of coloured ribbon. Their fresh complexions and pretty faces 
would have illuminated the gloom of Petersburg for a week. The 
whistle of the steamer produced among them a real or simulated 
terror, and they splashed back to the bank, landing, regardless of 
legs and drapery, in the orchard. 

Hence to Shutor long low hills mark the right, and thickets of 
willows, apparently growing out of the water, the left bank of the 
river. Below the hills are continuous vineyards, and upon them 
frequent windmills, and so, by an object lesson, the traveller learns 
what are the chief industries of the country. The inundations on 
the left bank continue, and far away the smoke of a steamer and 
its black funnel seem to rise out of the fields and woods. At 
Razdorskaya the deep and silent stream is here and there broken 
by boats of Calmuck and Cossack fishermen, whose tiny Kibitka 
tents dot the green turf, where now and again a dry spot offers on 
which their canvas may alight. At Lenikarkorskaya a large white 
church seems to rise out of the waters, and the sun, which gilds 
the halo of the sacred eikon in the cabin, sparkles on the domes of 
the otherwise sombre village. The fishermen wear red shirts, and 
give a much needed touch of colour to the picture. Huge timber 
rafts float past us, and others are at anchor. The caretaker smokes 
his pipe after his cabbage-soup, and surveys the silent scene from 
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his little log-house on the top of the raft. Cattle graze along the 
banks; wild duck are busily fishing in the stream. 

At night we halt for three or four dark hours, and next morning 
(28th May) the steamer puts in at a station consisting apparently 
of a church and an orchard. A plank from the deck reached the 
dry ground; the branches of fruit-trees overhung the upper deck 
so that we could and did pick the white blossoms. 

At noon we reach Romanofski, so called in honour of the Im- 
perial family, a village where sieves and agricultural implements 
are made. Here I saw a table daintily laid with hors d’euvres, 
smoked salmon, radishes, and caviare ; but I think the broom with 
which I saw a servant brushing the cloth belonged more rightly 
to the floor. A man was telling amber beads, and I asked him if 
he prayed. “No, indeed,” said he, “ but since I gave up smoking 
I lack occupation and have taken to this.” 

In the afternoon of the second day from Rostof we reach Tsym- 
lianskaya, famous for its vineyards, which run down to the water- 
edge. The champagne of the Don, by no means a bad wine, can 
be bought here for a rouble (2s. 1d.) a bottle. Far away to the 
eastward stretch the level steppes, almost uninhabited, to Astra- 
chan and the dreary coasts of the Caspian. The low hills on the 
right side are just here broken, and frequent villas rise with red, 
green, and yellow roofs, and over the inundated fields on the left 
side boats are moving in all directions. In the cabarets the 
Russians are drinking to excess, as they do all over Russia. The 
June sun is intensely hot, and beats pitilessly, through coat and 
hat, on spine and head. Towards Kyrmoyarskaya the banks of the 
Don become barren and sandy, and hills for the first time are seen 
on the left side. The river here is contained within its bed and 
not spilt on one side all over the country. At nightfall the priest 
and the local ofticial come in to drink brandy with one of the 
officers, and then we move on under a glorious full moon through 
the night to Potemkinskaya, so called after the Prince Potemkin, 
the lover of the Empress Catherine and the Viceroy of her Tauric 
Chersonese, the ancient history of which storied land can now be 
best studied in the Hermitage of St. Petersburg. Even at Kertch, 
erewhile capital of the kingdom of the Bosphorus, only one royal 
tomb retains any relics of departed majesty. 

To tell the truth the river is ugly enough up here, and its low 
sandy banks suggest the unpopulated wastes behind them. Adda 
few palin-trees, “and parts of it might almost pass for the Nile in 
the midday sun. On the third day we reach Kalatch, whose 
wooden houses, barges, and stacks of timber are dancing in the 
haze of noontide. Kalatch is a dreary desert station, and thence 
to the Volga the railway runs along the level steppe in a straight 
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line, the transit taking three hours. The thermometer registered 
90° Fahrenheit; whirls of sand twisted and raced over the 
plains, and the inhabitants for the most part wore cloths over 
their mouths to protect their throats. I never saw a more for- 
bidding country. Conscious, however, of its hideous monotony, 
the kindly inhabitants delight in colour, and display a wealth of 
red and blue in their clothing. Timber and naphtha chiefly fill the 
waggons. Tsaritsyn, where the railway ends, was founded by the 
Russian Government to enable it to suppress the pirates of the 
Volga. Near it is Nobel’s town, where the petroleum from Baku 
is stored, and whence it is distributed over Russia in naphtha cars. 
On the Volga or on the Caspian the steamers are specially con- 
structed so as to allow of the use of this oil for fuel. 

Saratof, a town of 120,000 inhabitants, and the seat of a govern- 
ment, occupies a commanding position on the right of the Volga. 
For long the prey of the Calmucks and Kirghez of the steppes, 
who sacked and robbed it at will, in 1714 it was taken by the rebel 
Pugachef. In subsequent years it was almost burnt to the ground, 
and in 1830 no less than 10,000 of its inhabitants were carried off in 
a single month. From its plague-stricken ashes, however, it arose to 
be one of the chief centres of the grain trade and of cattle breed- 
ing upon the Volga. 

Samara, in the month of June at any rate, is a dusty, hot, and 
disagreeable town, and at all times it is the seat of a local govern- 
ment, a centre of the grain, tallow, and wood trades, and an impor- 
tant link of communication between Russia and Central Asia. Its 
population which doubled in the decade preceding 1886 then 
amounted to upwards of 90,000 souls. Near the town are vast 
deposits of asphalt. When the Orenburg line is connected with 
that leading from Perm to Ticemen, by the projected loop beyond 
the Aral Mountains, and even more, when the Great Siberian Rail- 
way to Vladivostok is completed, the trade of this town will in- 
crease. From Syzran to Samara the river-bed leads due east; 
thence it runs a little way north and then doubles back due west 
to Stavropol, whence again it resumes its general direction of due 
north. The beautiful peninsula enclosed within this bend of the 
Volga belongs to the Orloff family, the gift of the Empress Cathe- 
rine to one of her many lovers, and the scenery here is the most 
beautiful upon the river. The right bank rises to a height of 700 
feet and is densely wooded from the summit to the water’s edge. 
The fragrant breath of the balsam poplar and the delicious scent 
of linden and lilac are wafted by the breeze across the river; at 
every bend of the stream a new panorama of wood and water meets 
the eye, soon to dissolve and disclose another no less beautiful be- 
yond. Huge floating raft-castles from Siberia drop silently down 
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stream. The beams are piled high as the upper deck of a Spanish 
galleon, deck-houses are perched above, tunnels run from port to 
starboard through the wooden mountain, and red-shirted mujicks 
smoke the pipe of peace and perform the simple functions of raft 
navigation. 

Samara is famous for its koumiss, or mare’s milk, establishments, 
and a Tartar family is kept at the Annaeva Villa for the manu- 
facture, under medical supervision, of this health-giving, but un- 
palatable fluid. Hence to Simbirsk the steamer several times halts 
at grassy and well-wooded islands whence passengers are conveyed 
in boats to the low left bank. At one of these we lose a handsome 
and well-dressed Circassian, in black tunic and silver belt, who 
might have been a prince, but was really selling oranges. 

On Sunday, 4th June, the SS. 7'’saritsa reaches Bogorodskoe and 
leaves us on a barge in the Volga to await the arrival of the steamer 
for Perm. Here we spend some hours among a horde of Tartars 
on their way to Siberia in search of work. 

The Kama, though a great waterway of 1,000 miles in length, 
draining a vast tract of country to the west of the Aral Mountains, 
is not a very attractive river. On board the steamer we have 
residents of Siberia dressed, as they say, d la Purisienne, one lady 
wearing a cockroach brooch in jet and diamonds, officials going to 
their stations, and Tartars from Kazan. The Tartar ladies are 
dressed in long loose robes and smart jackets trimmed with silver 
lace and silver roubles. They wear top-boots and trousers beneath 
their gowns, and at sunset they and the men of their party spread 
their carpets on the deck, facing the east to pray. 

At Chistofol, a town of 20,000 inhabitants, we pass one of the 
floating prisons in which convicts are sent to Siberia. Here they 
make corn-brandy and trade in flourand grain. The landing-place 
was full of women in gala dress, carrying huge baskets of lilies of 
the valley and forget-me-nots to sell to passengers. The mujicks 
and their wives and daughters fortunately delight in colour, and 
a crowd in consequence looks like a bed of tulips in a green field. 

On the morning of the second day the river grew narrower; low 
hills covered with pines and fir-trees relieved the monotony of the 
scenery, and meadows full of buttercups bordered the stream. At 
Okhausk, the capital of a district with a population of 2,000 souls, 
one company of infantry and two or three of the reserves were 
drawn up to be inspected by the General whom we carried with us. 
The time-expired soldiers, who can only be called out in event of 
war, came in their own working dress, but as nine mujicks out of 
ten wear a red shirt, which fortunately they do not tuck into 
their trousers, they presented a very uniform and fairly neat 
appearance. 
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Hence the scenery along the river improves, and at first sight 
Perm is quite an attractive town, perched upon the high left bank 
of the river. Nor does a closer view dispel the illusion. It pos- 
sesses many sufficiently fine buildings and has grown in appearance 
and importance since many of the standard works on Siberia were 
written. We left it in a shower of rain which reduced the tempera- 
ture from 89° to 65°, whence it declined to 58° when we reached 
the highest point of the Aral Mountains, crossed by the railway, 
1,300 feet ; no great climb after crossing the Sylva and Chusovaya 
rivers. 

About 165 miles from Perm, in dense fir-forest, the line reaches 
“ Europe,” and soon after passing a sign-post like a little Eiffel 
Tower with Europe inscribed on one side and Asia on the other, the 
train comes to “ Asia.” “Europe” and “ Asia” are two smart little 
stations surrounded by firs and birches, but standing each in a 
little green field full of buttercups. The firs and pines grow 
chiefly in zones in the extensive forests through which the line 
passes, and here and there the dark masses are relieved by groups 
of light green birches. 

Nijni Taghil is the centre of the mines of the Demidoff family 
and is famous for its magnetic iron-ore and for its malachite. 
Thence the line runs alongside a lake, till the campaniles and towers 
of Ekaterinburg appear to mark the site of the pleasant mining 
capital of a district famous not only for iron, copper, and gold, but 
for opals, beryls, jacinth, chrysolite, rhodonite, and many other 
precious substances, of which superb specimens can be seen in the 
Hermitage in St. Petersburg. Either from Ekaterinburg or from 
Kamyshloff, 90 miles beyond it, a branch will be constructed to 
connect the Aral with the Great Siberian Railway at Cheliabinsk 
or at some point a little farther east. The latter line will run 
to Omsk on the Irtish, on either side of which work is already in 
progress. At Tara, lower down that river, a great saw-mill has 
been constructed in order that the vast forests between the Obi 
and the Irtish may be utilized for sleepers, while at Koliban, on the 
former river, large numbers of workmen are already collected. 
Steamers have been purchased to bring rails down the Yenisee, 
past Krasnoyarsk, upon which river the line will run on to Irkutsh 
on Lake Baikal. 

Thence it will keep to the north of the Amoor to Chabaropka, 
where the river has to be bridged, and, at no great distance beyond, 
it will at Grafskoi join the portion already completed between that 
place and Vladivostok. It is believed that, from the Irtish to 
Irkutsh, the construction of the line will cost £15,000,000 and that 
the Russian Government has arranged to have the money ready as 
required. The work is to be pushed on with such speed that its 
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completion within five years is confidently predicted. Curiously 
enough, there is a rumour current in Siberia that the anxiety to 
finish the work so quickly is due to the contemplated construction 
by the Chinese Government of a railway from Pekin to the Celes- 
tial Provinces upon the Amoor. The construction of this great 
work should revolutionize Siberia, quicken its stagnant industries 
upon and alongside the Aral Mountains and open out fresh ones in 
so vast and undeveloped a territory. At Tiumen, however, there is 
some activity, and the river was full of small craft, which had 
brought flour from the interior of Siberia, besides a fishing boat or 
two with fish from the Gulf of Obi. The emigrant barracks were 
full, and crowds of emigrants were camping on the turf without, 
looking sufficiently comfortable lying round their household gods 
and beside their beloved samovars. Hard by were hospitals main- 
tained by the charitable and assisted by the Government, which, 
since Count Tolstoi resigned the portfolio of the Interior, has for 
the first time encouraged free emigration. No less than 120,000 
emigrants from Russia passed through last year to occupy lands 
allotted to them. At the wharf were 150 families from the Crimea 
and Little Russia going to become “Cossacks” and occupy lands 
on military tenure in Semipalatinsk. Useful fellows these real or 
so-called Cossacks. They provide a ready-made army for the Czar, 
and wherever they plant their adventurous standards, the ground 
becomes holy ground—Holy Russia. A handful of such men 
acquired the great territory of the Amoor for Russia, and a few 
robbers took Western Siberia. These Cossacks were paying twenty- 
five and the Government seventy-five per cent. of their travelling 
expenses. The ordinary emigrant often buys cart and horse here, 
and jogs along thousands of miles with all his earthly goods to his 
destination. Last year dysentery and cholera broke out among 
them. This year the Government is armed to the teeth against 
the enemy. Doctors, hospitals, and quarantine stations abound in 
all towns visited by the plague in 1892, and so far they have scared 
away the disease. Tiumen boasts telephones and electric bells; it 
is a place of active trade, and, as everyone knows, it possesses a 
great forwarding station for Siberian convicts. The prison was not 
very full, and the wives of prisoners who had elected to accompany 
their husbands were sitting on benches outside the separate house 
allotted to them. 

From Tiumen up the Tura to its junction with the Tobol, and 
thence up the Tobol to its junction with the Irtish at Tobolsk, 
there is little of interest. Occasionally a small village is passed, 
composed of wooden houses built of logs, the interstices between 
which are stuffed with moss, and the windows of which are made 
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of primitive glass shot with all the colours of imperfect manufac- 
ture. The inhabitants crowd upon the banks with eggs, milk, 


Ho” 
bread, and cucumbers. The village is emptied of its inhabitants, 


and in its broad dusty streets a few pigs or head of cattle dis- 
consolately wander. Behind stretches the illimitable steppe. <A 
dreary prospect. 

On the second day from Tiumen, when the river has broadened 
considerably after the accession of two tributaries, its banks become 
more picturesque. 


A Tartar village is passed and a vast grain 
store. 


The Captain of our little tug-boat was a Polish exile, and 
had been sent to Tobolsk in 1864 At first he had to work hard 
for his living as a blacksmith, but he says the Governor of Tobolsk 
was a humane and considerate official, who made the lives of the 
prisoners as comfortable as he could. After four years he was 
pardoned, but continued to follow his profession in the higher 
grade of machinist. Returning home to Poland he found little to 
keep him there, learnt to brew, and came back to Siberia, where, 


as a ship’s engineer and ship’s captain in summer and a brewer in 


winter, he has ever since remained. He gives his own experience: 


only, but thinks naturally that others have not been worse treated 
than himself. 

At 1 am.,in almost broad daylight, we arrived at Tobolsk, the 
citadel of which hung high above the town, against sky which 
seemed to me to possess already a faint flush of red. On landing, 
a youth in a black coat and a rather white shirt took possession of 
us. He was frankly curious, and, as he first of all read our luggage- 
labels, I asked him his name. The introduction thus accomplished, 
he said he was a student and intended to go to China. Why he 
was waiting about the wharf at 1 am.I dono know. He _ pro- 
cured us a lodging however, and as we entered an old watchman 
walked up, beating the wooden pavement with his clubbed stick 
and springing his rattle. The long straight streets are here paved 
with planks, along which you roll with rumbling noise but not 
uneven motion. At 7 am.a continuous knocking at the door is 
followed by a demand for my passport, which I give after noting 
the recipient’s name. The thermometer marks 70° here on the 
11th June, but there is a cool breeze at night. 

Tobolsk was long the capital of Siberia and the centre of tuc 
district conquered in 1578 for the Czar of Muscovy by the Cossack 
Ermack after a contest with the Tartars, whose descendants are 
yet found in the country. Before 1640 the Russians had subdued 
the vast territory lying eastward to the Sea of Okhotsk, but Tobols}: 
has ceased since 1824 to be the capital of Western Siberia. 1) 
still possesses, however, large government and city buildings and a 
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population of upwards of 20,000, and is yet the capital of a province 
which contains one-third of all the 4,313,000 inhabitants of Siberia. 
In a commanding position upon the citadel hill stands a monu- 
ment to Ermack, and from a neighbouring kiosk in a deserted 
public garden a fine view of the lower town can be obtained and of 
the junction of the Tobol with the Irtish. The towers and spires 
of no less than twenty orthodox churches stand out among the 
wooden houses. In the Museum, oddly enough, are exhibited 
different kinds of knouts and an instrument for branding prisoners 
convicted of serious crime. The use of the whip and brand alike 
has been discontinued. The long needles of the latter must have 
caused intense pain. It is curious that these barbarous imple- 
ments should be exhibited; but the custodian of the Museum had 
no hesitation in showing them, and explained how the needles 
were struck into forehead and cheek by the blow of a hammer on 
the butt end of the brand. There are three prisons here, in two of 
which prisoners are kept to hard labour. 

A visit to a Siberian prison can convey but little information 
as to its normal condition. The Russians have been so frequently 
accused of treating their prisoners badly that the authorities are 
always on the alert, and have everything ready for an inspection. 
A traveller who asks leave to see the jails is always expected. Mr. 
Kennan, who went out to bless and none the less came back to 
curse, has indeed studied his problem thoroughly, but he went 
through Siberia in the character of the friend of the Government, 
and was converted or perverted to an unfriendly view of it and of 
all its works by political exiles with whom he held much communica- 
tion. As he speaks Russian, and Messrs. Landsell and de Windt I 
think do not, he was able to acquire information other than that 
given him by the authorities, and his opinions and statements are 
entitled to much respect. At the same time the zeal of the per- 
vert is only too apparent throughout his book, and he describes the 
hard fate of political prisoners in the picturesque language of the 
professional journalist, and dwells but lightly upon the atrocious 
crimes with which most of them had been concerned. 

Siberia is a dreary country, but the fate of the exile is infinitely 
preferable to that of close prisoners in the most admirable of 
European jails. The Russians are naturally a kind-hearted and easy- 
going people: even their enemies allow this. Why, then, in the 
name of wonder should it be believed that they habitually ill-treat 
their prisoners? For my part, I do not believe they do. I have 
only enquired from convicts, ex-convicts, and free inhabitants of 
Siberia, but surely theirs is excellent evidence, and those who either 
do not or cannot examine such witnesses, can hardly pretend to be 
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in & position to pronounce a judgment. Not that I pretend to be 
in any such position. I only record my impressions, and repeat 
what I heard at first hand. A man who cannot speak Russian at 
all can really do little more than receive what the local officers give 
him for publication. The hard-labour jails are large four-square 
enclosures, with tall wooden walls. Within are wooden houses, 
open spaces, and a conning tower. All was silence when I walked 
round them at different hours of the day. Through the interstices 
of the wooden uprights a view of the interior may be had by the 
passer-by. I could see that the green grass grew in the yards, and 
so little life or movement was apparent within that I can readily 
believe that the prisoners are not overworked, and this is what they 
tell you in the town. That the jails are at times greatly over- 
crowded is only too true. However, Mr. Kennan’s denunciation on 
this score also must be largely discounted, for the prisoners, as well as 
the authorities, are Russians who are no believers in the sacred prin- 
ciples of so many cubic feet of fresh air per head. On the contrary, 
they habitually live indoors, in an atmosphere which is death to 
an Englishman. In the deck-saloon of a Russian steamer, in the 
height of summer, you will find the windows carefully closed, and 
all the passengers voluntarily inhaling inexpressibly foul air, stale 
tobacco-smoke, and the odour of various viands. Without Mr. 
Kennan’s powers of description, I may claim to have as good a nose, 
and I unhesitatingly affirm that Russians would not notice any- 
thing wrong with the sickening atmosphere which he describes in 
such a manner as to excite the strongest feelings of compassion 
and indignation in the hearts of his readers. In the very drawing- 
rooms of Petersburg, the atmosphere is intolerable, and produces a 
feeling of sickness in one accustomed to fresh air. In the railway- 
carriages the windows can only be opened with turn-screws, and 
printed regulations provide that they shall not be opened to the 
annoyance of the orthodox passenger, except in certain hot months 
of the year, and then only by common consent, and only on one 
side of the carriage. Russians are accustomed to fetidness from 
their earliest youth. I shall never forget the look a mother gave 
me when I opened one window in a deck-saloon on a stifling day in 
June, while a thunderstorm lowered over the ship, and the ther- 
mometer in my deck-cabin stood at 90°. She shrieked, “ My child! 
my child!” and called loudly to the steward to shut out the mur- 
derous current of fresh air. 

The most distinguished of its exiles has been pardoned and has 
left Tobolsk. Early in the seventeenth century the Czar Boris 
Godunof, brother-in-law of Ivan the Terrible, the real founder of 
the Russian Empire, sentenced the Bell of Uglieh to be flogged by 
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the public executioner, to have its ears cut off, and to be exiled to 
Siberia. The bell had given the signal for the insurrection. The 
cruel sentence was carried out, and not a traveller has since 
passed Tobolsk who has not recorded the presence within its limits. 
of this long-suffering victim of a despot’s wrath. But the faithful 
folk of Uglieh, silent for nearly three centuries, had not forgottom 
their exiled bell. A feeling that its sins had been sutticiently 
expiated grew in intensity until last year it found voice in a 
petition to the Emperor for its pardon. His Majesty at once 
granted the request, and orders were issued for the transport of the 
captive to its distant home. But these instructions aroused in 
Tobolsk a lively feeling of discontent. The bell, not without 
reason after so long a sojourn, was looked upon as a fellow-citizen,, 
and it was confidently affirmed that in no part of its economy 
could any animus revertendi be discovered—that no such note hal 
proceeded from it in three hundred years. A counter-petition was. 
presented to the Czar, but the monarch had spoken, and though he 
had not heard both sides of the case, his edict was unalterable. The 
bell was sent down the Irtish to the Tobol, down the Tobol to 
Tiumen. The train bore it thence to Perm, whence the Kama had 
the honour to transport it to the Volga, on whose broad back 
it travelled, past Nijni of the Fair and Romanof, cradle of the 
race of the Czar who pardoned it, back to its old home in the 
ancient province of Yaroslav. The tired traveller of 2,000 miles. 
was received at Uglieh with extravagant demonstrations of joyous. 
welcome. 

In the Museum of Tobolsk a magnanimous township exhibits. 
alongside a model of the lost bell a photograph of its return to its. 
old home, and its installation by priests and people in its place 
which had long been vacant. The chronicles of the Peking Gazette 
must be searched for a parallel case, but, indeed, in Russia Oriental 
phases of life and thought at every turn strike the observer who is 
familiar with the East. The sacred eikons cannot be moved, or the 
wonder-working properties of new aspirants to such honours be 
admitted, without the consent of the Holy Synod, which is practi- 
cally a secular branch of the administration. Sir Donald Wallace, 
in his admirable work on Russia, says that the souls of the 
departed are often propitiated in the northern provinces by 
offerings of food and wine, as they are in Southern India. As in 
the East, the traveller off the main routes must carry his bed and 
bedding and his bath, and must learn that time matters to no one 
but himself, but that his affairs are everyone’s property rather than 
his own. By the feeble rill of water that trickles into and out of a 
wash-hand basin, he will learn that the Russian has the Oriental’s. 
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idea—one must wash in running water; and he will be surprised 
to observe that to wallow daily in a tub would be looked upon by 
those who surround him as by no means a cleanly proceeding. 
He will find the same curiosity which distinguishes the Oriental, 
and the same views as to the efficacy of little bribes. Indeed, 
in one of the chief towns in Russia I was witness to the offer by an 
isvostchik, or cabman, to a British Consul of the percentage due to 
the latter on money paid the former by a visitor. The Consul 
had ordered the cab for the visitor. Surely he should pay the 
Consul his dues; it was the Consul’s right, and another cabman 
might be called in next time if the usual commission was not 
given. 

After spending a night on a bench in a barge, we caught a 
steamer from Tomsk. There are no time-tables in Siberia, and a 
passenger has literally to sit by the river bank perhaps for twenty- 
four hours, and to first find his steamer. The Tomsk folk rather look 
down on Tobolsk. They have a university, many of the students 
of which are deck-passengers in the Siberian prison barge which 
our steamer tows to Tiumen. We have also a few prisoners in tow, 
passportless wanderers being sent back to Russia. The prison 
barge itself has cabins below for the night, and a deck-house with 
a grille for the day. It is furnished with a hospital and doctor’s 
drug-store, and there are separate cabins in which political 
prisoners or the sick are accommodated. There is nothing very 
dreadful about this floating prison. It runs aground, however, in 
a shallow, and gives some trouble before we get it off. 

Better than another halt at Tiumen is a visit to Ekaterinburg, 
The fine town itself possesses sufficient interest, and even the mere 
Isetski Iron Works, equipped with schools, churches, hospitals, and 
boulevards, over and above all the necessary concomitants of great 
industrial undertakings. Upwards of a thousand hands are em- 
ployed daily, at wages varying from 93d. to 3s. a day. Food is 
very cheap, and here, as at the great Demidoftt mines, ninety 
miles farther along the line, the proprietors and their agents 
appear to have a lively sense of the duties of proprietors to their 
employes. 

Between Ekaterinburg and the summit of the Aral Mountains 
there fell the heaviest of showers to which succeeded the setting of 
the sun. The scattered fir-trees already cast long shadows on the 
green turf, and the guard passed the window saying, “ Asia, five 
minutes,” when the glorious arch of a brilliant rainbow appeared 
above us, the ends of which at an immense distance from one 
another rose from the dark forests of fir-trees. It was perfect in 
its colours, unbroken in its continuity, and its vast proportions 
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were faintly reflected in a shadowy bow which surrounded it. Be- 
fore the train reached “ Europe” it had faded away with the setting 
sun, but its appearance on the crest of the Aral Mountains, at the 
boundary between Asia and Europe, seemed like a happy omen for 
tired travellers from the older continent. It was set in heaven like 
a triumphant arch, through which the passage might be made from 
one to another quarter of the globe. 

Passing the happily-named town and river of Sylva in the woods 
below the hills and the great Government cannon foundry near 
Perm, famous for its colossal steam-hammer, the train enters Perm, 
which has made greater progress in the last twenty years than in 
the three and a half centuries that have elapsed since the first 
foundation of a village on its commanding site above the Kama, 
whence now steamers start daily for Nijni Novgorod, just a little 
less than a thousand miles away. 

After passing the confluence of the Viatka and Belaga, both 
navigable and navigated streams, we ship 46,600 eggs for export 
across the Russian frontier, several basketsful of lilies of the valley 
and a Tartar lady in gold brocade, blue velvet fur-trimmed cloak, 
and green-heeled top-boots. We pass tremendous timber-rafts, not 
of the floating-castle type, but long and low-lying on the water. 
Some of these are 1,400 feet in length, 100 broad, and 10 deep. 
The steerers in the little log deck-houses manage them so well that 
they are never in the way. 

On the morning of the third day from Perm the cupolas of Kazan 
shine in the rising sun. The romantic Sumbeki Tower and the 
tall chimneys serve as characteristic emblems of the past and 
present of the city where dwelt the Tartar Khans to whom, till the 
days of Ivan the Terrible, in the middle of the sixteenth century, 
Muscovy paid tribute. From the top of the tower the last Tartar 
queen is said to have thrown herself in a fit of despair when the 
city fell, and in a golden ball upon its summit is said to have been 
enclosed a talismanic charm foretelling the restoration of Tartar 
rule. Meanwhile, of the remaining Tartars, and they are tens of 
thousands yet, many sell oranges, and the chimneys tell of manu- 
factories of leather, soap, and stearine, and of the commercial 
activity of the city which is soon to be connected with the line of 
rail running from Nijni Novgorod to Moscow. 

The Kremlin is like that of Moscow on a small scale, and, like 
its greater neighbour, has its miraculous images, its gold-and-silver- 
washed domes, its campaniles, cathedrals, public offices, its uni- 
versity, and long straight streets. At Cheboksary among the 
women who came down to the wharf to offer butter, bread-nuts, 
walking-sticks, and strawberries, are some Chuvashes clothed in 
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white shirts tied loosely around the waist and descending thence 
to the knees, whence downwards the legs of the wearer are swathed 
in white felt and bound around with ropes. Huge felt boots com- 
plete this singular and simple attire. 

The great mercantile town of Nijni Novgorod without its fair is 
yet a place of much interest, and it possesses the charm of historic 
association in a higher degree than most Russian towns, the home 
successively of idolatrous Finnish tribes, of Mohamedan, Bolgars, of 
Slavs, Tartars, the leaders of the Russian movement which resulted 
in the expulsion of the Poles in 1612, the centre of the greatest 
world’s fair, the burial-place of ancient Russian princes who pre- 
ceded the present Romanoff dynasty. The scene of the fair is in 
May a large town of empty shops and houses. Siberian streets are 
as desolate as the level plains of Tobolsk; in Chinese Row the grass 
grows. The Persian quarter cannot boast a red beard or a black 
cap. The sun beats down on empty boulevards, on silent streets, 
on a closed theatre, on canals innocent of barges, on flagless flag- 
staffs, on a huge commercial palace, sections of which bear the 
names of some of those merchant princes the sphere ot whose 
activity extends from London to China and Calcutta. The 270 
miles which intervene between Nijni Novgorod and Moscow are 
rich and fertile, and midway stands the ancient town of Vladimir, 
the seat of the Grand Dukes of Moscow in the fourteenth century, 
the prize of the Tartars in the thirteenth, when on its capture the 
Princess of Vladimir and her children, the bishops, priests, and 
clergy, were burnt to death in the cathedral which was subse- 
quently restored, and is now one of the most important in 
Russia. 

But at Moscow we are no longer on the outskirts of Europe, but 
in the heart of Russia. A description of the busy life of this great 
commercial centre would be foreign to this article, but it is im- 
possible not to wish its trade were not so heavily weighted by 
unsound national finance and high import duties, designed to 
bring about by violent and unnatural means an excess of exports 
and a balance due to Russia. The cry here is for diminished duties 
and taxation; for the construction of commercial, and not of 
strategical, lines of railway, for the development of the Caucasus 
and other wealthy but stagnant provinces; in short, for a sound 
financial policy. Quite lately it became necessary to purchase for 
a public purpose lands and buildings situated in one of the best 
sites in the city. The owners were called on to value their property 
in view to its being assessed to a local tax, but their undervalua- 
tions when received were at once accepted and taken as a basis of 
compensation for compulsory acquisition. This is only one in- 
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stance among many of the difficulties under which Moscow mer- 
chants labour, while developing the commerce of the country and 
building up great fortunes for themselves. They are not im- 
moderately charmed with the prospect of possessing a railway 
across Siberia, holding that, from a commercial point of view 
many lines are more urgently needed. It is, indeed, difficult to 
forecast the result of this great undertaking, and the task must be 
left to some later traveller over the outskirts of Europe. 


J. D. REEs. 
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AN IRISH LANDLORD'S BUDGET. 


Tue Irish Landlord who enriched the pages of The National Review 
last month has clearly not lost all sense of humour. The balance 
at his bankers is on the wrong side. During the day he is defend- 
ing what he is pleased to call his property within the walls of 
Room No. 17 at the Palace of Westminster, and at night he 
struggles within the portals of the Legislative Chamber itself, to 
protect what little is left to him from the rapacity of Sir William 
Harcourt. Still, as I have said, he retains his sense of humour, 
and, if he will allow me to say it, I really believe he is not in quite 
so parlous a state as he would have all mankind believe. All 
throughout his humorous Budget article there runs a mild com- 
plaint against the Legislature and against what he calls “ competi- 
tive popular politicians.” These gentlemen, it would appear, have 
been the ruin of his class, and, of course, of his country. But one 
story is good only until another is told; and I propose, seeing that I 
ain specially classed in the above disreputable category, to briefly 
provide the Irish Landlord with what he desires—viz., a “ reformed 
Budget,” and to suggest some other considerations which his figures 
and accounts call up. 

The “selling value” of the property in question was, in the year 
1864 estimated at £130,000. This is the first fact of the Landlord’s 
Budget. For this estate he could now “ possibly hope to realize 
£70,000” by sale “under the Land Purchase Acts.” This depre- 
ciation, we are asked to believe, has been brought about “ chiefly, 
if not entirely, by the confiscation of landlords’ legal rights by the 
Land Acts.” This is the governing fact of the entire Budget 
argument; and I should really like to know, does anyone believe 
it to be a fact? Does the Irish Landlord, with all his grim 
humour, really believe it himself? Take any English or Scottish 


estate. In Great Britain there have been no Land Acts. Suppose 


these estates were sold to-morrow, what would be the result ? 
Would they fetch the price they would have realized in 1864? To 
ask the question is to answer it. The Irish Landlord makes a 
crucial mistake—he does not take into account the depreciation in 
agricultural values. He fails to recognize that in these thirty 
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years we have gone through an agricultural revolution. He puts 
the depreciation of his estate down chiefly to the Land Acts. Now, 
one ounce of fact is worth a pound of theory. The enquiry now 
going forward in Committee Room No. 17 (conducted by the “com- 
petitive popular politicians”) has proved two or three things con- 
clusively. But one thing has been literally demonstrated. It is 
this—that since the passing of the Land Act of 1881, 294,054 rents 
have been fixed by the Courts. The old rental of these farms 
was £6,140,602 16s. 6d.; the revised, or judicial, rental is 
£4,861,127 15s. 2d., a reduction of 20°8 per cent. Now, I ask 
anyone acquainted with British agriculture to take this solid fact 
and compare it with what he knows has taken place in England 
an Scotland. I am perfectly within the mark when I say that 
British landlords, within the same period have lost 40 per cent. of 
their rental. They also create and maintain the plant of the farm. 
The Irish landlord does nothing in this way. He simply draws a 
rent from the land. The tenant finds the house and offices, such 
as they are, drains, fences, and reclaims the land. No witness in 
Committee Room No. 17 has ventured to dispute this; it is 
adinitted by every witness. I, therefore, ask the author of the 
Landlord’s Budget—first, is he entitled to credit the Land Acts 
with the depreciation of his property; and, second, is he not 
better off under these Acts than the English and Scottish landlord 
without them ? 

I come next to the “ Revenue Account.” The annual expenditure 
apparently amounts to £5,280; the income from the land is 
£4,448 (I do not of course count the £100 derived from railway 
and bank shares), and the annual deficit is £832. Of course we all 
know what, under such circumstances, the end must be. But why 
should an Irish Landlord go on to ruin in this way ? Why shouldn’t 
he, to use a common expression, pull himself together ? Suppose, 
as he admits, he can get £70,000 for the estate under the Land 
Purchase Acts, what does a statement like this mean? The 
ordinary reader of the “ Budget” would believe that this involved 
a loss of £60,000. Is it really so? Let us see. The expenditure 


now is £5,280. By the sale of the estate the following items would 
cease to be an annual charge :— 


£ 

Income Tax reduction from £140 to, say, ... 100 
Poor Rate (landlord now pays half on all holdings ‘above 

£4 value), reduced fromj£105 to ... ged sia es, “ae 
County Cess, reduced from £100, say, to = sala « 
Estate Pension List ae ca én ae a ua | ae 
Ag nv’s Fees 200 
Bailiff’s Salary — ‘i — sae is ao ae 
Gamekeeper’s Salary ia wa int ae ni — ae 
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£ 

Law Expenses elk 100 
Repairs to Tenement Houses mel ee re <. — 
Purchasing back from tenants Rights of Occupation ... 300 
Expenditure on Land taken up from tenants a ... 300 
£1,295 


Every item of the above is incidental to the position of a land- 
lord. If the author of the Budget ceases to be a landowner—if he 
sells his interest in the land to the occupiers, every responsibility 
incidental to landlordism ceases. Ihave not,in this estimate, touched 
his subscriptions to the Church, to education, to charities, to farm- 
ing societies. I have even, as a good Party man, left £50 annually 
to Unionist organizations, although why an Irish landlord should 
go on paying for his own destruction at the hands of Unionist 
“ demagogues” I cannot see. Still, [leave him the luxury of doing 
so. I do not touch his housekeeping accounts. He may still re- 
tain his ten servants. In a country where cleanliness is not always a 
recognized virtue, I should be ashamed to curtail laundry expenses. 
He and his may go on eating mutton, pork, poultry just as before. 
Even the £80 for drink I refuse to lay hands upon. (That, by the 
way, is a touching passage in the Budget, at which probably Lord 
Clanricarde smiled, about “the supply of sound port wine for the 
sick poor.”) I leave every item of the Budget intact—save those 
which are involved in the relation of landlord and tenant. This 
relation coming to an end with the sale of the estate, of course the 
expenditure will cease. Now, taking £1,295 from £5,280 leaves 
£3,985, or, roughly speaking, the expenditure under the new régime 
would amount to £4,000 per annum instead of £5,280. 

Next comes the serious question of the safe and profitable invest- 
ment of £70,000. One-fifth of this sum (£14,000) is at once seized 
by the Land Commission, and retained under the Land Purchase 
Acts as the Landlords’ Guarantee Deposit. On this sum interest 
at the rate of 3} per cent. is allowed. This brings into the account 
an annual income of say £500. Then comes the balance of the 
capital sum. This, of course, must be invested in the ordinary way. 
Placed at 5 per cent. it would produce £2,800. Roughly speaking, 
therefore, we get an income under the Purchase Acts of £3,300 
to meet an expenditure of £4,000. But to this we must add various 
items the Landlord does not part with when he sells his estate. He 
will still have a house and demesne land in his own possession. He 
sets down the house as worthless now. It cost him £12,000, and in 
the Budget it is returned as of no account. But I submit that under 
the new régime this house will prove of considerable value, and 
admittedly the home farm and other incidentals now produce £540. 
This sum added to £3,300 makes £3,840, to meet an expenditure 
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of £4,000. Figures, I admit, are inexorable. And even with all 
this the balance is on the wrong side to the extent of £160. 

What then is to be done ? Why he must do what we all have to 
do under similar cireumstances,—he must retrench. I shall be 
told that he cannot safely invest the purchase money of his estate 
at 5 per cent. I admit the difficulty. But it is not impossible, and, 
like other people, he must run risks. And there are grave risks 
in retaining the land; for, again reverting to Committee Room 
No. 17, I can inform all concerned that the testimony of the 
witnesses has been uniform—viz., that rents fixed between 1882 and 
1887 will be subject to a very considerable modification at the 
termination of the statutory period, now close at hand, with a great 
number of them. I put the case, therefore, in this way : Agriculture 
has been caught in the toils of a revolution. The force of the 
storm has not even now been fully felt. The Irish Landlord has lost 
considerably during recent years. If he remains a landlord he is 
certain to lose more. Is it not better that he should manfully face 
the difficulty, and, instead of bewailing his fate, make the best of 
things. Suppose he parted with the butler or the footman, put 
his younger children to business instead of sending them into the 
Army (where he has to contribute to their support), kept his bank 
account level and saved interest, he probably would find that, 
without further serious inconvenience, the Budget would balance. 

And I confess the home farm accounts of this Budget are a little 
embarrassing to an outsider. I find the following items of ex- 
penditure :— 


£ 
Purchase of Cattle and Sheep ... on — i .. 150 
Pe Feeding Stuffs, Xe. des a = - 150 
Wages on Farm ... = ae a _ ai .. 800 
£600 


And all that this expenditure realizes by way of income appears to 
be £300. This is rather startling; but it shows that even upon 
land not touched by any Land Acts the depreciation in agricultural 
values works its own way. Farming, in plain terms, does not seem 
to pay. The tenant may be doing well; clearly the landlord farm- 
ing his own land is doing badly. 

On the whole, I think the situation lamentable, and the way out 
of it clear. Land will not now produce three profits : it cannot main- 
tain landlord, tenant, and labourer. The Legislature (made up of 
“competitive popular politicians”) has with great wisdom and 
forethought provided a way of escape for the landlord as well as a 
great relief to the tenant. The Legislature in past days, when the 
representation of tenants was unknown, did not think much about 
the interest of the cultivator of the soil. Free contract (save the 
mark !) was the law. The tenant created and maintained every bit 
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of building on the land; he made the drains, he fenced the land. 
The roads were made out of the County Cess which he paid. 
Morally, every farthing of this belonged to the tenant; legally, 
and in fact, it all belonged to the landlord—under legislation 
framed and carried by Parliaments largely composed of land- 
owners. All this has been, or is in course of being, changed. Did 
anybody expect it to stand for ever? Had it then, or has it now, 
any moral right to stand? I hold the case has only to be stated 
to be scouted. But at the same time,—although a politician, a 
demagogue, and all the rest of it—I am not inclined to visit the 
sins of the fathers upon the children. I leave that to Providence. 
It comes out true in nature, although I never could quite under- 
stand it. But not wishing the present Irish landlords ill, and 
desiring to give them every penny to which they are entitled, I 
venture to tell them that their true policy is to make peace quickly. 
They talk loudly about “not deserting their post,” of “doing their 
duty,” and all the rest of it, all of which is excellent sentiment. But 
sentiment will not butter bread: it will not keep a family. They 
have probably the best chance they are ever likely to have. Nobody 
wishes them to desert their posts, or to cease doing their duty, 
But if they are wise they will sell their interest in the land, cease 
to be landlords, act the part of country gentlemen, reform their 


budgets, and live at peace. 
T. W. Russet. 
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AN ENGLISH SHELL. 


[Nore.—In the summer of 1893 it is said that a peasant ploughing in a 
field near Sebastopol, came upon an unexploded English shell fired 
in the Crimean War; this he incautiously struck, when the shell ex- 
ploded, blowing him and his team to pieces. I do not vouch for the 
truth of the story. | 


I was an English shell, 

Cunningly made and well, 

With a heart of fire in an iron frame, 
Ready to break in fury and flame, 

Slice through the ranks my raging way, 
Dying myself, to slay. 


Out from the heart of the battle-ship, 
Yelling a song of death, I rose, 

srake from the cannon’s smoky lip 
Into a land of foes: 

How was I baffled? I soared and sank 
Over the bastion, across the hill, 

Into the lap of a grassy bank, 
Impotent there to kill. 


Slowly the thunder died away ; 
My merry comrades, how you roared! 
I in indolent envy lay 
Soft in the slothful sward. 
Peace came back with her corn and wine, 
Smiling faint with a bleeding breast, 
While in the offing, over the brine, 


>? 


My battle-ship steered to the West. 
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Then were the long slopes crowned again 

With clustering vines and waving grain, 

Winter by winter the stealing rain 
Fretted me, rotting there. 

Suddenly, once, as I sadly slept, 

Tinkling, the slow team over me stept, 

Jarring the ploughshare, I was swept 
Into the breezy air. 


Why did he tempt me? I had lain 
Year by year in the peaceful rain, 
Till my lion-like heart had grown 
Dull and motionless, heavy as stone ; 
Mocking, he smote me :— 


Then I leapt 
Out in my anger, and screamed, and swept 
Him, as he laughed, in a storm of blood,— 
Shattered sinew and flying brain,— 
Brake the cottage and scarred the wood, 
Roaring across the plain. 


How should you blame me? Ay, ’tiwas peace! 
War was the word I had learned to know ; 
Think you, I was an English shell, 
Trained one lesson alone to spell, 
I had vowed as I lay below, 
Vowed to perish and find release 
Slaying an English foe. 


ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON. 
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DEBASED SILVER AND BRITISH TRADE. 


** Few people, probably, except those actually on the spot, fully realise what the 
present depression in the price of silver means to those countries whose 
financial fortunes, unluckily for themselves, are bound up with the white 
metal. In England we are so favourably situated in this respect that it 
requires some effort of imagination to conjure up the vision of a country the 
value of whose coinage is, as far as the purchase of foreign goods is con- 
cerned, constantly declining, It matters little to us that the intrinsie worth 
of our half crown may be only fifteen pence or so, provided its purchasing 
power be in no way diminished and that we can get as much foreign 
tobaceo, silk, or wheat in return for it as before. To the bulk of the English 
people, therefore, protected as they are from the vagaries of silver by a gold 
standard and by the high credit of the country, such questions are of purely 
academic interest.” —Eztract from Financial Paper. 

THE above is an extract from an article which appeared a few 
weeks ago in a financial paper on “ The Silver Problem,” and fairly 
represents the form in which that question is put before the public 
by the Press. Perhaps, as we have lately been reminded, it is too 
much to expect of our journalists that they should be political 
economists, but in view of the serious importance of the currency 
question, and the formidable proportions which it has assumed, 
it is most disheartening to realize the slight amount of knowledge 
brought to bear on the subject by the guides of public opinion, 
when such an incorrect and misleading description as that quoted 
above can find a place in the columns of a leading financial 
paper. 

Were the actual state of a country “whose financial fortunes. 
are bound up in the white metal” correctly drawn, it would show 
in actual working there the action of two currencies which per- 
petually alter in relative value; and in seeing how these altered 
values affect production, industries, and operations of trade in the 
silver country, we should see by reflection the effect in gold ones. 
It would then become apparent how these are impeded and con- 
gested in some parts, encouraged and expanded in others, how the 
displacement of one factor in the great combination of international 
trade attects the position of all the rest. Evil and good would be 
found distributed, but perhaps the compassion expressed for the 
silver country might more appropriately be bestowed upon the 
gold one. 
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{t is with the aim of drawing such a picture as an illustration of 
the part which a single small colony takes in the fortunes of the 
United Kingdom, that I propose to give a brief description of 
the manner in which “depreciation of silver,” to use the popular 
term, has affected the colony of the Straits Settlements. My 
picture, however inartistic, may claim to be not a fancy one 
like that of the financial artist, but a photograph taken on the 
spot. 

I will not detain my readers with long statistics about the 
Straits Settlements. Formerly connected with India they were 
created a Crown colony twenty-seven years ago, and have for a 
long time been singularly prosperous. For the first few years of 
their existence as a colony, some trouble was experienced from the 
internal dissensions of the neighbouring native States, with which 
we then had no official relation. Since a system of British pro- 
tection under Residents has been established, the native States 
have become an extensive field for enterprise, both Chinese and 
European, and their prosperity has been the subject of repeated 
congratulation. 

The great industry of the country is tin-mining, which is almost 
exclusively in the hands of the Chinese. Under native rule it had 
been carried on in the same way, but under British protection it 
rapidly developed, and has been the making of the native States. 
A working population and capital were attracted, and a large revenue 
was quickly created, which enabled the Government to open up the 
country with roads and railways, and as needs grew, to erect 
public buildings, schools, hospitals, &c. It must not be lost sight 
of, however, that under present conditions tin-mining cannot last 
for ever. It is all surface, alluvial mining, and after ten to twenty 
years mines are exhausted and fresh land has to be sought. The 
land thus worked is destroyed for cultivation, and the miner can 
often be traced in long tracts of desolation. Hopes are entertained 
that lode tin will be discovered, but so far these have not been 
realized, and in one of the smaller States uneasiness is already felt 
from the diminished supply of tin, and consequently of revenue. 
The present yearly income of the native States is to a considerable 
extent derived from royalty on tin, and from the monopolies of 
various rights concerning Chinese miners. 

A more permanent source of prosperity may be looked for in 
planting, and here the prospect is thoroughly hopeful. Coffee 
planting has been started with great success, and bids fair to be a 
great and permanent industry. Many coffee plantations under 
English management are now in full working in the native States, 
and are paying well. Much fresh land has been recently taken up 
ifor the same purpose. Besides coffee, the chief products of the 
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peninsula are sugar, tapioca, pepper, and gambier, and some 
progress is now being made in tea cultivation. The Chinese 
speculate largely in tapioca planting, which is very profitable, but 
so detrimental to soil that restrictions are placed on granting fresh 
land for its cultivation in the colony. Rice, the principal staple of 
food, is less cultivated than it should be. The Settlements and 
native States depend almost entirely for their supply on Burmah 
and Siam. 

There is every element of prosperity in the Straits in great 
natural wealth, ready supply of labour, and an even climate, in 
which droughts and famines are unknown. The one condition 
which blights the prosperity of the colony, and generally of the 
European colonist, is the state of the silver currency. The cur- 
rency in use is the silver Mexican dollar and Japanese yen, of 
corresponding value, and subsidiary silver and copper coin of the 
colony. 

The action of the Indian Government last year in closing its 
mints and placing an artificial value on the rupee, was felt with 
peculiar severity in the Straits. Up to this time India and the 
Straits had been on equal terms with regard to silver, and a large 
trade between them was carried on. These relations were now 
upset, and besides the increased distress in trade with Europe, the 
sudden further fall which ensued on the action of India imposed 
an altered value between the rupee and dollar, to the disadvantage 
of the latter. The Straits trader had to meet debts with India at 
a serious loss, the large immigrant Indian population of the colony 
felt the increased cost of rice and of all articles of Indian produce, 
and in remittances to their families. Fora time trade was almost 
stopped. 

An inquiry into the state of the currency was held by order of 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies in the latter part of 1893. 
The expressions of opinion which it elicited were by no means 
unanimous, but it had the merit of putting together a good deal of 
curious information about the trade and industries of the colony. 
As witnesses generally spoke from the point of view of their own 
interests, and demanded a change of currency or no change, 
according as they believed it would suit them personally, the extent 
of profit and loss to different classes, caused by fluctuating and 
lowered exchange became defined in sharp lines. The opinions 
may be set aside, and the demands may be considered impossible 
or absurd, but the light which they throw on the action of silver 
depreciation with regard to European trade and enterprise is of 
very great importance. 

The witnesses examined before the Committee represented in- 
terests and nationalities of the most varied description. There 
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were the heads of the local banks, English, German, and Dutch 
merchants and shopkeepers, Arab and Indian merchants, English 
planters, and Chinese, who, as traders, mine owners, and planters, 
are prominent in the business world of the Straits Settlements. 
The majority of witnesses were of opinion that the fall in exchange 
had been injurious to the colony, and demanded a coin on gold 
basis to secure fixity of exchange. On the other hand, those who 
were prosperous, and believed that low silver was advantageous to 
them,—notably the Chinese,—deprecated any interference with the 
currency. 

Let me now place before the reader a short réswmé of some of 
the evidence brought forward. 

It was shown that the most direct and unmixed injury caused by 
low exchange was that to the European shopkeeper who trades 
almost exclusively in goods imported for sale from gold countries. 
The evidence of a partner in the principal retail firm in Singapore 
is as follows :— 

‘“We are importers of European goods, and supply the greater part of the 
European community of Singapore and the native States. During the last year 
we have had to advance our prices, owing to the fall in exchange, more than ever 
we have had to do before. The present condition of things is causing a shrinkage 
of trade, and we are selling less than we ever did ; many lines of goods which we 
have been in the habit of selling freely are now a dead stock upon our hands. As 
regards our own trade, the present low exchange is disastrous from every point 
of view. It has no redeeming feature, and we have suffered considerably during 
the last year. It may be only a coincidence, but in 1890, when exchange was at an 
average rate of 3s. 5d., we were very prosperous. . . . . We have twenty Europeans 
in our employ, and there is now great dissatisfaction among them. They came 
out to the East expecting to save a little money. Most of them have to assist 
people at home, and they now find that they are in a worse position than they 
were in England. They want their pay to be raised, but our trade is shrinking, 
we are making less than we have ever done, and it is a very bad time to 
gratify their wishes ; indeed, it is a question whether we may not have to reduce 
our staff. 

‘* We have not been able to raise our prices so as to make the advance corre- 
spond with the fall in silver. We do not raise our prices until a fall in silver is 
thoroughly established. At present we have not advanced them according to the 
fallin exchange. We are hanging on, hoping that things will improve. We have 
been doing this for some time past.” 


The evidence as to trade generally was varied, and the wishes of 
the mercantile community were governed individually by the pre- 
ponderance of each witness’s trade, either in gold or silver countries. 
A merchant, whose chief trade is in local produce, is ready to waive 
loss on his imports from Europe for the extra profit which he makes 
on his exported goods. Another, whose chief trade is with Europe, 
loses by Exchange. It was shown by those in the first class that 
Singapore, which by its position is a sort of central market for a 
number of small silver-using countries, such as Siam, the native 
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States of the Malay Peninsula, Borneo, &c., might be injured by 
the introduction of a coin which would in any way hamper the in- 
terchange of produce. By those in the second, it was contended 
that their trade was strained to the last point of tension, and that 
the introduction of some coinage calculated on a gold basis was 
of urgent necessity. 

Interesting evidence was brought forward in the great planting 
and tin-mining industries. Here the aspect of the question is 
chiefly its effect on investment, and it is again governed by the 
opposing influences of capital, whether in gold or in silver. It is 
the conflict of the English investor as against the Chinese, or the 
man who is simply concerned with silver. The silver capitalist, 
represented by the Chinese landowner, stands in a position of 
security and advantage, and may be considered as at the extreme 
point of profit, against the position of absolute loss of the European 
shopkeeper. Silver is the Chinese standard of value; the dollar 
in China is worth the weight of silver it contains, and is said to 
purchase in China the same amount of commodities that-it did 
twenty years ago. The Chinaman who invests his dollars and 
spends his income in the Straits, who imports clothing material, 
condiments, and delicacies from China, and requires few European 
luxuries, is untouched by loss, and has not to take exchange into 
consideration ; indeed, if he is affected it is to his advantage. One 
of the leading Chinese merchants said :— 

“‘T think that although the Europeans in the colony are agitating for fixity 
of exchange, the Chinese, who form the greater part of the permanent population 
of the place, do not wish for any chinge in our present currency. I should say 


that all the Chinese inhabitants of the colony are satisfied with the present 
state of things.” 


Another says :— 


**T have given a good deal of thought to the question of our curreney. At 
the present time the Government is a great sufferer by low exchange, owing to 
the Joss incurred in paying the Military Contribution, which is fixed in sterling, 
and the loss in remittances to England to meet the salaries and other charges 
which have to be paid there. The European portion of the population of the 
colony probably get money from England with which to carry on their mer- 
cantile pursuits, and of course the low rate of exchange is disadvantageous 
to them in paying this money back. But the Chinese producers here, who export 
their produce, benefit by the low exchange, because they get more silver for 
their produce. I do not think the Government would be justified in introducing 
a British dollar at a fixed value, or the rupee, in lieu of the Mexicans and 
yens which are now current. In my opinion the present state of things is ad- 
vantageous to the Chinese coolie, because as the producer gets more for his 
produce, he can afford to pay higher wages to his coolies. 

“IT do not think it proper that the gainers by the low exchange should be 
called upon to make good by taxation the loss incurred by the Government.” 


The English planter, on the other hand, has to reckon his 
returns, not by the mere number of dollars he may get, but by the 
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value in gold which these dollars may be worth, and what this 
represents as interest on his gold investment. Thus the English 
capitalist who invested money some time ago when the dollar was 
worth 4s., and obtained a remunerative profit of say 100 dols., 
must now obtain the larger amount of 200 dols. before he is in 
the same position as to profit. The most serious general loss to 
the European community is that on value in investments in land 
and property. Mr. Hill, a planter of much experience, gave 
valuable evidence on this point. He said :— 


‘*T consider the present state of things with regard to the depreciation of silver 
to be entirely disadvantageous to the colony. I must speak guardedly as a pro- 
ducer, and as a man with certain interests in capital that has been invested at a 
certain rate of exchange. I may say that I am thoroughly conversant with the 
views of capitalists at home. I have many relations with people at home who 
have been in the habit of lending money for a very great number of years—perhaps 
for one or two generations—and I know how extremely difficult it is to induce 
them to send money to any country in which exchange fluctuates, and when they 
do not know at what rate they will be able to get it back. 

‘*Though planters may nominally make abnormal profits for a certain number 
of years, they are harassed in their operations because of their inability to protect 
their capital. I refer to those planters who depend upon gold-using countries for 
their capital. . . . The planter wants his position to be assured with regard 
to the money markets of the world, and not to look merely to the gain of the 
moment, and I do not agree with one of the witnesses who stated to the Committee 
that the lower silver went the better it would be for the producer. I think the 
disadvantages as to capital more than counterbalance any immediate profit.” 


The embarrassment to Government from the increased charges 
on revenue from increased payments in silver in discharge of its 
gold obligations, the loss to Civil servants whose salaries were 
payable in dollars, and who had to bear the full loss of exchange 
in home remittances, are on a small scale the repetition of what 
has happened in India, and is too familiar to need comment. I 
will give but one instance in figures of the heavier burden put on 
the revenue by the charges to the Imperal Government. The 
Military Contribution of £100,000, a very heavy tax on the re- 
sources of the colony, even when the dollar was of higher value, 
has thus increased in volume. 


In 1890 it cost a ... 977,633 dols. 
In 1892 it rose to ... ... 745,000 dols. 


The published trade returns show a considerable increase in 
imports and exports during the last ten years, but the revenue of 
the colony has slightly decreased. 

It is evident so far that, broadly stated, the Chinese colonists 
are gainers, the Europeans losers by low exchange. What has been 
the effect on trade relations between the colony and the United 
Kingdom? The following table, which was carefully prepared by 
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the Straits Chamber of Commerce for the Currency Committee, 
gives a significant reply :— 


STATEMENT OF REVENUE. 


Year. Colony. Native States. 
Dols. Dols. 
1888 ane ia 3,858,909 ove wat 3,642,455 
1889 a one 4,409,925 eee oe 5,093, 105 
1890 oon ait 4,269,126 aus one 4,840,065 
1891 i oa 3,826,603 ui _ 4,571,284 
1892 _ — 3,652,877 sii ore 5,346,625 
IMPORTS. 
From Silver Countries. From Gold Countries. 
Portion from 
Year. Total. Total. United Kingdom, 
Dols. Dols. ols. os & 
1830-84... 38,617,000 33,983,000... 16,903,000 ... 3 9 
1885-89... 52,219,000 44,342,000... 18,038,000 ... 3 34 
1890 eee 63,354,000 47,553,000... 19,874,000 ... 3 5} 
1891 ... 62,233,000 41,465,000... 17,158,000 ... 3 3 
1892 wee 68,271,000 36,107,000... 15,962,000 ... 2 102 
EXPORTS. 
1880-84... 24,759,000 41,846,000... 16,975,000 
1885-89... 29,999,000 58,046,000... 24,853,000 
1890 ... 36,377,000 61,130,000 ... 24,784,000 
1891 ot 39,346,000 58,970,000... 24,510,000 
1892 ii 40,000,000 64,556,000... 25,053,000 


These figures are in dollars, and must be reduced to pounds 
before their full significance can be seen. For instance, imports 
from the United Kingdom fell from 19,874,000 dols. in 1890, to 
15,962,000 dols. in 1892. These figures in dollars are the equivalent 
at the exchange of the periods to £3,415,777 and £2,324,746. 

The conclusions to be drawn from the preceding evidence may 
be summarized as follows :— 

Those who profit on cheap silver are the planters, miners, and 
traders who export produce, who deal exclusively with 
silver countries, and have their capital in silver. 

Those who lose by the lessened value of silver are : 

1. Traders in produce or manufactures bought in gold coun- 
tries, the silver price of such goods being enhanced, sale is 
restricted, and trade is diverted to other sources of supply. 
European producers are forced to reduce prices to the lowest 
margin of profit in order to find a market in silver countries. 

2. Those whose capital is in gold and invested in silver: the 
value of such capital has shrunk in the last twenty years to 
about one-half the original investment. 

3. Those who have fixed incomes payable in silver, who have 
to remit part of them to gold countries and who suffer from 
the loss in exchange. 
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These conclusions must be taken with some modifications. It 
is sometimes asserted with confidence that by low exchange the 
silver value of produce is enhanced; but this is not altogether 
correct, and where such enhancement occurs it is likely to be of a 
temporary nature only. Buyers in Europe reckon on getting the 
advantage of lowered exchange, and as silver falls their offers in 
gold are reduced. With regard to tin, the chief export of the 
States, it has been conclusively shown that its gold price is 
regulated by the exchange price of silver, which is telegraphed 
day by day. A certain amount of profit may be made by sudden 
fluctuations, but this is quickly adjusted, and even the gainers feel 
the inconvenience of the element of chance which is introduced 
into trading. Buyers are chary of purchasing in large quantities, 
and often hold back in anticipation of a fall. Wages rise in pro- 
portion as the articles required by the labourer rise, so that in- 
creased expense counterbalances increased profit. Last year, when 
the sudden decline took place, and rice and opium, which are 
necessary articles of daily consumption to the Chinese miner, went 
up in price, it was anticipated that a general rise in wages must 
follow. Taking the average result after some years, it will be 
found that the silver price of tin is slightly higher, but by a frac- 
tion in proportion to the difference in exchange; the gold price of 
tin is lower, but the ditference here also to the consumer is but 
small. An intermediate profit remains unaccounted for. 

The clear advantage to the producer is that of a ready market 
for his tin, and a stimulus to production. The advantage to the 
European consumer is a cheap supply of tin, but this cheapness is 
indirectly dearly paid for by the country. 

The importance of immediate action in settlement of currency 
is now becoming clear, but it must be remembered that when once 
altered values are established, it is impossible to restore them 
without a redistribution of loss, which must cause inconvenience, 
and, for a time, fresh dislocation of trade. The great difficulty to 
be foreseen is the relative value to be fixed between gold and 
silver. A ratio which is possible at one time becomes impossible 
after the lapse of years. 

The recommendation of the Committee was that some coin on 
a gold basis should be introduced. It was considered that a dollar 
would be the most suitable coin, but that the colony was probably 
too small to have a currency of its own. As an alternative it was 
advocated that the Indian currency on its new gold basis should 
be extended to the Straits Settlements. 

The example of Netherlands India was cited to show that no 
difficulty was experienced there in the employment of guilders 
having an arbitrary but fictitious value with regard to gold. Many 


— 
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of the difficulties which beset us in India and our colony are 
thereby obviated. The natives do not like gold, it is little used, silver 
is legal tender to any amount, consequently the requirement of 
gold money is covered by about 18 per cent. of the total coinage. 
Java is a rich country with a large export and import trade, and 
is practically a portion of Holland. In the Dutch Settlements in 
Sumatra, though the guilder is the official coin, the dollar is the 
one in common use for trading. All dealings with Government 
have to be settled in guilders. This system of currency is 
eminently a success for the Dutch Government, owing to the 
large proportion of silver as to gold required for circulation. 

The circumstances of our colony are so different, that for it 
singly it is useless to consider the possibility of relations with the 
United Kingdom similar to those which exist between Java and 
Holland, but the more the hopelessness of special legislation in 
currency for a single colony becomes apparent, the more pressing 
seems the necessity for readjustment of currency on a larger and 
more comprehensive scale, one that will embrace the needs of 
India and British Colonies, and which, by removing obstacles to 
commerce, may restore the flow of British trade and enterprise 
and revive the impaired prosperity of the United Kingdom. 

On this all-important subject, the urgent necessity for inter- 
national settlement of currency, I will not attempt to enter. It 
has been pressed by leaders of thought in this country, and though 
so far without success, it is to be hoped that their views are 
gaining ground. They will, doubtless, before long overcome the 
prejudice which now prevents the reception of their counsels, and 
the eyes of Englishmen will be opened to the fact that, to go back 
to first principles of political economy, wealth does not consist in 
the possession of gold alone, but in capital and labour working 
harmoniously together, whose encouragement by Government 
should be confined to the removal of obstacles which impede 
freedom of growth. They may realize that while this doctrine is 
readily preached and admitted, the nations of Europe have 
created perhaps the greatest financial obstacle that has ever 
existed, in rejecting the medium of currency common to the 
greater part of the world. 


E. E. ISEMONGER. 
(Colonial Treasurer, Straits Settlements.) 
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SLEEPLESSNESS. 


Ir the question be asked, what is the characteristic feature of the 
present day? surely the answer of the majority must be Rest- 
lessness. Whatever phase of civilized life presents itself, social, 
political, or commercial, the same condition of kaleidoscopic un- 
rest bewilders the observer, who seeks in vain, even in the regions 
of theology and science, for evidences of freedom from the prevail- 
ing sign of the times. 

Doubtless there are some who would explain away the existence 
of this restlessness, which they cannot deny, by airily repeating the 
pronouncement so often made that we are living to-day in the 
great era of transition; but while it is true that the present is 
markedly a period of change, it is equally correct to attribute this 
transitional state of affairs to the restless activity which has 
followed the developinent of rapid and easy means of communica- 
tion between the various human communities scattered over the 
globe. 

Racial peculiarities, local customs, and even national prejudices 
are undergoing effacement before the irresistible forces which 
civilized man has brought to bear on time and space, and just as 
these influences affect communities, so must they also modify the 
habits and methods of individuals. 

Progress, activity, and competition, naturally resulting from the 
increasing facilities for locomotion and interchange of thought 
and knowledge of passing events throughout the world, are no 
doubt fraught with value both to the community and to the in- 
dividual so long as they can be kept within reasonable bounds; 
but unfortunately it is not always possible to control their growth 
and development within healthy limits, so that too rapid progress 
leads to degeneration, over-activity begets unrest, and excess of 
competition ends in decay. Thus to the demands of unduly rapid 
progress and excessive competition must be attributed the morbid 
restlessness of individuals so frequently met with at the present 
time ; and the results of this unrestfulness are so serious and increas- 
ingly common, that a brief consideration of the most prominent 
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and perhaps the earliest evil-effect of over-activity may not be 
without interest. 

It is not necessary to quote statistics, if they were available, in 
support of the fact, probably within the knowledge of all, that 
sleeplessness is one of the commonest complaints of the present 
day, and employing the term in its widest sense to embrace defects 
in the quantity and the quality of sleep, it may be alleged that by 
far the greater number of sufferers from insomnia could trace the 
initial disturbance of the sleep function to the prolongation of 
mental strain or bodily fatigue, induced by over-activity in the pur- 
suit of business or pleasure, interfering with the proper rhythm of 
rest and work. 

A regularly recurring period of sleep is necessary to the health 
of mind and body in every individual, varying in amount with the 
age, and to some extent in quality with the idiosynerasy of the 
individual ; for it is well known that whereas babies require sixteen 
or eighteen hours out of the twenty-four, children about twelve, and 
young people eight, as age increases the number of hours decreases, 
and often after the age of sixty, five or six hours sound sleep suffice 
to maintain health. 

Most young persons sleep more soundly than people of riper age ; 
but many individuals at all ages exhibit personal idiosynerasy in 
regard to the nature of their sleep, some being easily aroused, while 
others are blessed with very profound sleep. An interesting fact 
in regard to the quality of sleep in almost all healthy individuals 
may here be cited, as it has a distinct bearing upon the disturbance 
of the sleep function in many cases of insomnia. At first sleep is 
much heavier than in the later hours of rest. For one or two hours 
the somnolence increases rapidly in depth, then gradually becomes 
lighter towards the usual hour for waking. This condition is 
emphasized in certain cases of sleeplessness, the sufferers from 
partial insomnia often complaining that sleep is obtained for one or 
two hours, but that it is followed after this short period by absolute 
wakefulness, not infrequently accompanied by intolerable restless- 
ness. 

In order to appreciate the commoner causes of sleeplessness it is 
necessary to refer to the most recently adopted views in regard to 
the production of sleep and the conditions on which its proper 
quantity and quality depend. 

Formerly sleep was believed to be dependent on a state of com- 
parative bloodlessness of the brain, and by the condition of the 
circulation of the blood through that organ the character and 
duration of sleep was held to be modified. This view is still 
regarded as correct by physiologists of the present day; but since 
physiological chemistry has thrown more light on the processes of 
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repair and waste it has been shown that in addition to the part 
played by the blood circulating through the brain, inducing wake- 
fulness or sleep according to the increase or decrease in the 
rapidity of the circulation and the variation in the size of the 
blood-vessels, the actual chemical condition of the brain-cells also 
serves to determine the existence of sleep and wakefulness. 

As the formation of clinkers in a furnace reduces the fierceness 
of the flames and interferes with the activity of combustion, so the 
accumulation of fatigue products within the brain-cells, formed 
during the waking hours, tends to induce unconsciousness by re- 
ducing the activity of chemical action and interchange between 
the blood, the vehicle of nourishment, and the brain-cell needing 
replenishment. 

The healthy alternation of work and rest is thus provided; for 
the very existence of waste material generated during the activity 
of the brain-cell tends to interfere with the absorption by the brain 
tissue from the blood of the pabulum necessary to energetic 
action; but if from any cause the brain is unduly stimulated, 
whether by emotion, thought, or external impressions on the one 
hand, or by acceleration of the blood current and increased blood 
supply through the cerebral vessels, then the supervention of sleep 
will be delayed and possibly prevented for a prolonged period. In 
this connection the introduction of exciting drugs into the circula- 
tion from without, or the absorption of irritating poisons formed 
under conditions of disordered digestion, or in consequence of 
bodily fatigue, must be remembered as fruitful sources of insomnia. 

There are, of course, certain diseases in which sleeplessness is 
one of the most painful symptoms; however, it is not the purpose 
of the writer to discuss conditions which can only be dealt with by 
experts according to the necessities of each individual case, but 
rather to sketch sufficiently some of the causes of insomnia more 
or less susceptible of modification by attention to certain phenomena 
associated with the sleep function. 

Interference with rhythmical habit of work and rest is probably 
one of the commonest causes of disordered or defective sleep, and 
for this reason the over-activity, hurry, and restlessness of the 
present time may be held responsible for the majority of cases of 


insomnia so commonly met with. Those who are fortunate in 


occupying positions in which regularity of habits is seldom in- 
fringed, rarely suffer from sleeplessness save as a concomitant of 
acute disease or as the result of mental worry. Those, however, 
who lead irregular lives, either in the rush of a London season or 
in the undue prolongation of mental work and bodily fatigue, 
which in too many cases are associated with disregard of all 
physiological conditions favourable to healthy sleep, afford the 
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most distressing examples of the evil effects resulting from defec- 
tive quality or quantity of the sleep necessary to health. 
‘**Oh gentle sleep ! 
Nature’s soft nurse, how have I frighted thee, 
That thou no more wilt weigh my eyelids down, 
And steep my senses in forgetfulness ? 
Why rather, sleep, liest thou in smoky cribs 
Upon uneasy pallets stretching thee, 
Than in the perfumed chambers of the great, 
Under the canopies of costly state, 
And lull’d with sounds of sweetest melody ?” 


Henry IV., 2nd Part, Act 3, Se. 1. 


It is not difficult to answer the apostrophe of the King if enquiry 
is made into the habits of the sea-boy and the savage, comparing 
them with those of the politician and the plutocrat ; and unless the 
rhythm of rest and work is more closely observed by the classes 
whence most cases of insomnia are derived, there is little pros- 
pect that sleeplessness will not continue to be one of the most 
common complaints of the times in which we live. 

If it is remembered that the sleep function depends on the non- 
stimulation of the exhausted brain-cell on the one hand, and the 
less energetic cerebral circulation on the other, how can sleepless- 
ness be avoided by those who seek rest immediately after a period 
of prolonged study or intellectual work? When the head is hot 
and the feet are cold, when probably the processes of digestion and 
assimilation of food have been damaged by the hasty return to 
work from a hurried meal, and the blood which should have been 
filling the vessels of the abdomen is called to flood the arteries of 
the jaded brain in order to wash away the waste products of activity 
and supply the oxygen necessary to the prolonged activity of the 
brain-cell? Then, in addition to the dilated vessels and rapid pas- 
sage of the stimulating blood through the brain, in themselves 
conditions prohibiting mental repose, the imperfect digestion has 
resulted in the formation of poisonous matters, which, being ab- 
sorbed into the blood, irritate the over-tired brain and keep the 
sleepless victim tossing in tortured gloom through the long-drawn 
hours of horrible wakefulness. 

How shall sleep woo the fair lady who spends the morning in 
crowded shops, who wastes the time for exercise in the fatigue of 


“trying on” and “fitting”; entertains a large luncheon party, 


drives over the West of London paying calls, hastens home to dress 
for a dinner party, thence to the opera house, stifled in the heat of 
an ill-ventilated box, and on again to a ball at which one supper 
does not suffice to support the weary body, and too many “ refresh- 
ments” are demanded by the tired mind? Home to bed in broad 
daylight to sleep? Not so; the over-excited brain, unduly stimu- 
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lated circulation, the aching limbs, and the exhausted nerves, alone 
render sleep well-nigh impossible, and how shall the mental repose, 
the bodily rest, and the external quiet essential to the induction of 
sleep be secured after reading the contents of the late post letters 
to the accompaniment of the shrill chirp of the London sparrows 
on the window-sill and the jarring rattle of the milk-cart on the 
street below ? 

Doubtless to the young and healthy, disregard for the conditions 
conducive, and in many cases necessary, to sleep may continue 
for a time; but worry, excitement, physical pain, or an attack 
of some febrile complaint supervenes, and the penalty paid too 
often is not merely temporary derangement of the sleep function, 
ceasing with its exciting cause, but nature takes her revenge for 
past neglect, and sleeplessness becomes habitual. Probably to no 
malady have so many evil consequences been attributed as have 
lately been ascribed to influenza. Physicians and patients have 
conspired, not without reason, to hold this complaint responsible 
for the many nervous troubles apparently resulting therefrom ; but 
close enquiry often elicits the fact that the habits, circumstances, 
or mode of life have been such as to favour the onset of the acute 
malady in the first instance and to predispose the victim to the 
after consequences, in so many cases apparently out of all propor- 
tion to the acute disease which immediately preceded them. 

Not the least serious nor uncommon post-influenzal trouble is 
defective sleep, so that since the recent epidemics of influenza, 
insomnia appears to be a more frequent complaint than before. 
For the relief of disordered sleep the sufferer in almost every case 
is ready and willing to have recourse to any, or many in turn, of 
the numerous drugs known as soporifics, with the unfortunate 
result that not a few fall victims to the baneful consequences of 
habitual drugging. It is so much easier to obtain artificial sleep 
by taking narcotics than to woo healthy sleep by attention to 
physiological conditions which favour it; albeit the sleep so ob- 
tained is far more refreshing, and amply repays the observance of 
any irksome restrictions enforced in order to secure it. 

The production of sleep depending mainly on two great factors, 
viz., the inactive state of the brain itself, and the comparatively: 
small quantity of blood circulating through its vessels, another 
important influence must not be ignored. Recent research has led 
to the conclusion that certain materials are formed in the body 
during sleep which after a time stimulate the brain-cells and prox 
duce wakefulness, while exactly the reverse process occurs during 
the time in which the individual is awake, so that after a period of 
wakefulness a storage of sleep-inducing matters is effected, which, 
when sufficiently accumulated, tend to drowsiness. 
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This being the case it is easy to understand the existence of 
rhythm in wakefulness and sleep; but if this process, the manu- 
facture of soporific material, is disturbed by the introduction of 
stimulating influences, whether psychical or physical, especially if 
such antagonism occurs at or about the close of the waking period, 
it is not difficult to upset the rhythmical alternation of vigil and 
sleep on which health depends. Sleep is postponed, the activity 
of the brain and circulation is increased, the circumstances of 
ordinary life compel undue prolongation of wakeful hours, with- 
the inevitable reduction of the normal period for repose, until, 
under the a-rhythmical conditions so induced, the habit of sleep is 
lost, and the individual is no longer able to obtain rest, even when 
the circumstances initially the cause of insomnia have ceased to 
exist. A vicious condition of affairs such as this cannot be suc- 
cessfully combated by the abuse of narcotics, neither will the 
temporary use of soporific drugs be useful in re-establishing phy- 
siological rhythm without recourse to the less artificial aids to the 
inducement of sleep indicated by nature herself. 

In order that a habit of sleeplessness should be broken, the 
sufferer must employ the hours of wakefulness in preparing for the 
timely advent of “ nature’s soft nurse.” 

A certain amount of mental work as free from worry and excite- 
ment as possible may be performed in some cases wherein nervous 
exhaustion has not assumed serious characters ; this work, however, 
must be limited to the earlier hours of the day, and no occupation 
demanding sustained effort of mind must be undertaken for some 
hours before sleep is desired. The meals taken must be light and 
easy of digestion, and every precaution should be observed against 
taxing the powers of assimilation by such mischievous practices as 
eating hurriedly when fatigued, or attempting mental work or 
physical labour directly after taking food. 

“ After dinner sit awhile, after supper walk a mile,” is an adage 
which holds as good to-day as at the time when it was first enun- 
ciated. Moderate exercise, involving a certain measure of healthy 
tiredness, will favour the production of non-stimulating waste- 
product and the elimination of irritating substances from the 
body which accumulate when muscular activity is neglected. 

An evening walk will often conduce to that condition of mental 
repose and bodily fatigue which is essential to the onset of sleep. 

The circulation is affected by exercise so that the tension in the 
bloot-vessels of the brain is reduced, the blood current being in a 
certain sense diverted from the internal organs into the limbs and 
over the surface, thus providing for the dilatation of the vessels 
which occurs during sleep and promoting the warmth conducive 
to somnolence, while at the same time the manufacture of carbonic 
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acid, a soporific substance, is increased. Many persons find them- 
selves dropping off to sleep when they sit down in a crowded room, 
this being due to the reduction of the supply of oxygen and to the 
augmentation of carbonic acid gas in the air breathed by many in 
a confined space. Our domestic pets teach us a lesson in the atti- 
tudes adopted by them when seeking repose; dogs curl themselves 
up and bury their noses between their limbs, and the writer has 
frequently observed that the favourite attitude adopted by cats is 
one in which they almost appear to be sitting on their heads, the 
face being buried in the fur of the chest and the nose thrust be- 
tween the front limbs. Here both warmth and a limited supply 
of oxygen are provided for, and in view of the habits taught by 
instinct, it may often be found useful to keep the windows of a 
bedroom closed during the time sleep is desired, provided there is 
fair ventilation through the chimney and the usual crevices of 
modern ill-fitting doors and windows. 

Work, food, and exercise being duly regulated and a non-stimu- 
lating atmosphere, with sufficient warmth, both bodily and aérial, 
being provided, there remain still other conditions provocative to 
sleep, if not actually essential. 

Quietude is decidedly important ; but monotonous sounds, steady 
and prolonged, are more conducive to repose than complete silence 
enduring for a time to be broken by sudden noise. The dull roar 
of a busy thoroughfare more readily conduces to sleep than the 
deep silence of an unfrequented street, disturbed by the rare pas- 
sage of a belated cab. 

Many sufferers from that form of sleeplessness which is charac- 
terized by loss of the power to go to sleep until some time has 
passed after retirement to bed, complain in injured tones that 
whereas they go to their rooms sleepy and quite expecting a good 
night, as soon as they get into bed all drowsiness is lost, and they 
feel as if their “eyelids were propped open” with wakefulness, the 
wildest brain activity replacing the previous somnolence. The 
cause of this may be sought for in the sudden change of bodily 
posture from the erect position maintained during the passage up- 
stairs and while exchanging day for night clothes, to the recumbent 
attitude adopted when lying in bed. To a certain extent the 
stimulating effect of the cooler garment or bed-clothing may come 
into play, but this may have been provided for by warming the night- 
dress and bed sheets; still, sleep is banished. This is notably 
so when there is bloodlessness or enfeebled circulation. The 
brain, which in the erect position has been kept on short commons 
(both by reason of the feeble heart action, which has to work 
against the force of gravity, and because of the lack of tone in the 
muscular coat of blood-vessels in debilitated persons), as soon as 
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the recumbent position is adopted, becomes flooded with the blood 
so much more readily finding its way through the lax blood- 
channels of the brain, now almost on a level with the heart, which 
no longer has to pump up hill. The head begins to throb, singing 
in the ears and marked wakefulness ensue, so that the very position 
in which bodily rest is generally most easily obtained, is the most 
inimical to sleep. 

A sufferer from partial insomnia, involving great loss of sleep in 
the earlier hours of the night, once confessed to her physician that 
she dated her want of sleep from the time when she ceased to say her 
prayers before retiring to rest, and was immediately recommended 
to resume her religious duties in the usual attitude just before 
lying down. The result was declared by the patient to have been 
most happy, and no doubt the mental repose engendered, coupled 
with the fact that the transition from the erect to the horizontal 
position was rendered more gradual by the interposition of the 
usual reverential attitude of the bended knee and bowed head, 
conduced to the tranquillity of heart action and slowness of circula- 
tion necessary to sleep. In many cases, however, the assumption 
of the recumbent attitude, even when effected gradually, is fol- 
lowed by wakefulness, but the application of warmth to the 
extremities will help to equalize circulation, and a meal of gruel or 
a cup of hot soup, by inducing the determination of blood to the 
organs of digestion, will greatly aid the supervention of sleep. 
The effect of the hot fluid may be maintained by applying warmth 
externally to the stomach, indeed, it is quite hopeless to seek sleep 
if the surface of the abdomen is cold, a condition frequently over- 
looked in the substitution of night clothing for that of the day. 

It has already been noted that sleep is at first heavy and 
gradually becomes lighter as the usual hour of waking is ap- 
proached. Now in some cases of insomnia refreshing sleep is 
obtained for a brief period, which is followed by most weariscme 
wakefulness. This condition may sometimes be overcome by 
taking a light meal after the first sleep, the blood supply being 
drawn from the brain to the belly, and at the same time the blood 
itself is replenished by substances formed in the process of diges- 
tion, which have a soporific effect: that this is probably the case is 
illustrated by the ease with which animals and some human beings 
fall asleep after a heavy meal. 

Monotonous sounds, sights, or other sensory impressions will 
sometimes induce somnolence, as_ evidenced by the effect of 
lullabies on restless infants, the results of "massage and the in- 
fluence of hypnotism; but these last methods of inducing sleep 
are only useful under medical supervision, and in cases selected for 
their employment under the conditions of ferscnal observation by 
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experts, whose choice of the treatment applicable can only be made 
by judicious appropriation of remedies to the individual needs of 
each sufferer. Within the limits of this article it is not possible to 
discuss the interesting phenomena of disordered sleep afforded by 
dreams, somnambulism, and other abnormal states associated there- 
with. The object of the writer has been rather to warn those who 
in the plenitude of healthy vigour may be tempted to tamper with 
due alternation of work and rest, and to try, though very imper- 
fectly, to sketch the conditions under which “sleep, that some- 
times shuts up sorrow’s eye” may “steal me awhile from mine own 
company.” 


A. Symons Eccres. 
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THE POSITION OF WOMEN IN INDUSTRY. 


In that portion of the Report of the Royal Commission on Labour 
which is devoted to the Employment of Women, we have the first- 
fruits of the first serious attempt to grapple with the problem of 
the part played by women in industry. In its present form the 
Report presents us with so much information which is necessarily 
in the form of details and particular cases that it becomes difficult 
to grasp the question in its wider bearings, or to see one’s way to 
any more solid conclusion than that the working-women of England 
are indeed in a very sorry plight, and that if knights-errant were 
still to the fore they would find work enough for lance and sword 
in freeing their sisters from the tyranny by which they are op- 
pressed. Not that the Report is without its brighter sides; it is 
not wanting in the exceptional instances which show us what may 
be, and point the way to better things. Meanwhile, it is well that 
a knowledge of what is should be as widely spread as possible, and 
I propose, therefore, to summarize briefly the leading features in 
some typical industries, in the hope that readers of The National 
Review may be induced to invest two shillings and tenpence in 
the Report and study the facts at first hand. 

One of the first things by which one is struck is, that earnings 
vary more within the different employments than between the 
different employments. There is an absence of anything approxi- 
mating to a fixed, or even an average, rate of wage, which is very 
romarkable; and, with a few exceptions, there is an absence of any 
great superiority of earnings in one branch of industry over another. 
An even greater inequality may be noticed in the conditions under 
which the work is carried on; a factor which, as circumstances at 
present stand, is of graver importance to the welfare of women 
than the actual rate of wages. 

If we look at the employment first dealt with in the Report, 
that of shop-assistants, we find the wages varying from under 
£15 a year (with board and lodging) to over £100 (with board 
and lodging). The latter rate is, of course, exceptional, more 
so we fear than the former; but between these two extremes 
every rate may be found. Nor does it depend entirely upon 
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the individual, as the same woman will vary (and not always 
for the better) with almost every change of place, and changes 
are very frequent. Of course, it must be borne in mind that the 
actual money wage goes a very little way towards measuring 
the advantages and the disadvantages of such a situation; the 
hours of work vary greatly, though not so much as the money. 
The range is, roughly speaking, from 53 to 79 hours a week ; the 
London shops as a rule working for much longer hours than those 
in the provinces, Wales being the most considerate in this way, 
and Scotland (? Glasgow) sinning to the extent of 93, 96, 99, and 
even 102 hours. Besides the hours of work, there are many con- 
siderations which may affect the comfort, and too often the health, 
of the shop-assistant. Some employers—we fear many—show a 
negligence which amounts to brutality, in failing to provide proper 
sanitary arrangements; and where the women live on the premises 
we find every degree of consideration, or the reverse, in the way of 
providing proper living and sleeping accommodation. Harassing 
regulations may also be made a source of great misery. Compare, 
for instance, the evidence of an assistant as to her employment in 
different, but very similar, London districts. At A she gets £20 
a year, at B £25; but whereas at A she works only 663 hours a 
week, at B she works 754 hours; at A she has twenty minutes’ rest 
in the day, at B none; at A she gets premiums on her sales, at B 
none; at neither are seats allowed ; at A she may stay indoors all 
day on Sunday if she wishes, and finds it very comfortable, at B 
she must go out without breakfast and remain out all day (think 
what this means to a young girl in. London, possibly without 
friends); at A she has the use of an excellent library and piano, 
a private sitting-room, and a doctor when ill, at B she says the 
food is poor and the accommodation disgraceful. We need not be 
surprised to hear that at B the effect on her health is complete 
prostration, while at A it is merely “not so injurious.” That 
seems to be the best which can be said for any of them on the 
score of health ; here at any rate we get little variation. Indiges- 
tion, anzemia, and worse ailments are invariable, and will continue 
to be so until better arrangements are general. Take the one 
question of providing seats; much was heard about it at one time, 
and the impression certainly got abroad that matters had improved. 
But out of a list of twenty-seven shops concerning which evidence 
is given only two provide seats for their assistants. No wonder 
that we are told as a significant fact that “whereas large numbers 
of factory girls cannot be prevailed upon to give up their factory 
work after marriage, the majority of shop-assistants look upon 
marriage as the one hope of release, and would, as one girl ex- 
pressed it, ‘marry anyone to get out of the drapery business.’ ” 
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The conditions of the milliners and dressmakers differ com- 
paratively little from those of shop-assistants. Wages range 
about the same, except that there is a higher limit for first hands; 
it is probably the chance of attaining to this higher limit which 
affords the economic justification for the fact that it is more usual 
for dressmakers and milliners to pay a premium, or to give two or 
three years’ service, than it is for shop-assistants. 

Another employment in which the conditions are more injurious 
to health—and perhaps more inevitably so—is laundry work. 
Considering the amount of skill necessary to a good laundress, 
the general earnings are small, ranging from 6s. to 25s. a week; 
but the hours of work, although sometimes long, do not exceed to 
quite the same extent as in the employments already mentioned, 
varying from 36 to 70 in the week. Laundresses, however, 
seldom work every day in the week, the work of the ironers being 
necessarily preceded by that of the washers. Moreover, laun- 
dresses, especially in the West of London, are said to be a very 
independent race, working long hours under pressure, and liking 
to take their ease when it suits them. Many of them are married 
women whose husbands are more or less failures, and many find it 
thirsty work, and succumb to the temptation to drink. It is dis- 
tressing to hear that “ladies screw down laundries dreadfully ” ; 
there seems also to be reason to suppose that they might contri- 
bute essentially towards easing the conditions of laundry work by 
having a more plentiful supply of linen, and so avoiding the rush 
of work into two or three days. Hotels also sin in this way by 
having an insufficient supply, and insisting on having their work 
done in a hurry. 

Amongst employments more generally recognized as dangerous, 
are those of the match-workers and the white-lead-workers. The 
latter occupation is peculiarly injurious, and more so to women 
than to men, the poison affecting them at an earlier age and 
being more fatal in its results. Morover, women are unavoidably 
prevented from taking all the precautions which are open to men, 
and are thus more liable to incur the ill-effects. Colic, paralysis, 
epilepsy, wrist-drop, blindness, loss of speech, these are some of 
the horrors which lie in wait for the unfortunate lead-workers. 
It is worth while to note the statement that the means of preven- 
tion are mainly within the power of employers. Of how they 
exercise, or fail to exercise, that power we have more to say later 
on. Earnings in this trade certainly do not include much com- 
pensation for risk. About 2s. a day, or from 8s. to 14s. a week, 
seems to be the ordinary run; and this is said to be about half 
what the men earn for the same quality and quantity of work. 

Among the match-workers there is not such a grim variety of 
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disease, and the cases of necrosis are comparatively rare. Em- 
ployers, moreover, seem more awake to their responsibility, both 
for prevention and cure. The match-buying public may like to 
be told that the disease is found to occur mainly, if not entirely 
amongst makers of non-safety wood matches; let the public, 
therefore, confine themselves to the innocuous wax vesta and 
patent safety, and so do their part towards stamping out this pest. 

Straw-plaiting and straw-hat-making are interesting because 
of the variety of economic problems which they illustrate. The 
former industry has declined, owing to competition from China 
and Italy; the Chinese can make, and sell in England, at 7d. the 
120 yards, a plait which the English cannot sell in their native 
place under 63d. for 20 yards. Why is this? The President of 
the Chamber of Commerce says it is because, “ whereas formerly 
plaiting was taught in the dame-schools, under the Education Act 
of 1870 the elementary schools are not allowed to give such 
instruction.” It is only fair to the Education Act to add that he 
also says that since sewing-machines were introduced women can 
earn more by machining imported plaits than by plaiting; if the 
Chinaman merely sets free our women to do better-paid work, we 
need not grudge him his sevenpence. 

Besides the problem of foreign competition, this business also 
illustrates the effects of home-industry, of irregularity of earnings 
(varying with the season from 6s. to 40s.), and—unfortunately—of 
the want of versatility in the worker. They decline to learn new 
ways. “ Each village, perhaps, has three or four patterns to which 
it has grown accustomed, and they continue to produce them in 
spite of the fact that there is no demand for them.” 

In the textile industries in Yorkshire the tendency seems to be 
for women’s work to be substituted for that of men; they are almost 
invariably paid at a lower rate, only one instance of equality being 
found, and there the men are paid upon the women’s scale. The 
women’s scale is used as the basis of calculation for all wages. 
Earnings vary from about 7s. or 8s. to an occasional 20s., 13s. to 15s. 
being the most common amount. Here, again, we find very various 
conditions, the chief sources of discomfort being bad sanitation and 
ventilation, harassing fines, and danger from the absence of proper 
guards to the shuttles. The most unhealthy part of the work seems 
to be the sorting and picking of rags for the manufacture of shoddy; 
many of these are foreign, and arrive in a filthy condition, giving 
rise to an appropriate comp!aint known as “shoddy fever.” 

In Laneashire we reach a higher level. There all weavers are 
paid alike, and men and women do the same work. “Many women 
earn, as weavers, about 24s. a week all the year through, whereas 
in Yorkshire 18s. a week is an exceptional wage for women weavers, 
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and is seldom maintained for any length of time. The wages of 
weavers in Lancashire, men and women, when in full employment, 
are equal, on an average, to those of the best men weavers, when 
in full employment, in the highest paid district of Yorkshire.” 

The conditions of work, however, are, if anything, rather worse 
in Lancashire than in Yorkshire : sanitary accommodation abomin- 
able, ventilation generally bad, and an almost universal absence of 
guards to the shuttles, which have a casual way of knocking out 
the women’s eyes and teeth, which one would think might be worth 
guarding against. An additional evil results to the cotton spinners 
from the steaming which is nearly always employed as a means of 
softening the cotton, and which inevitably leads to rheumatism and 
prostration. And yet there is an alternative which, according to 
one witness, is quite as cheap as the steaming, though not perhaps 
$9 picturesque as one we remember to have read of as successfully 
practised in an American mill, where the atmosphere is kept moist 
by growing plants. 

In silk-weaving wages range lower, averaging in the different 
districts 7s., 10s., and 11s. 6d. per week; hours are from 463 to 56. 
There is an unwholesoine process known as “ gassing”; but, on the 
whole, the general conditions of work are better than in the other 
textile industries. Ventilation is, however, generally much neg- 
lected. It is refreshing to read of one mill where “pleasant grounds 
are attached . . . in which the women take their meals during 
the summer, and during spare time in the dinner hour a woman is 
employed by the firm to teach them to make their own clothes. 
The material is supplied at cost price by the firm. There is asmall 
free library in connection with the mill for the use of the opera- 
tives, and the dining-room is used during the winter evenings for 
dancing lessons and entertainments organized by the firm.” 

In Birmingham, women’s work is on a low level, although there 
is a considerable variation in earnings and an almost endless variety 
of small industries. In one of the worst paid of these, wages range 
from under 6s. to 12s., and 40-4 per cent. of the hands get under 
6s. In the jewellery trade they average from 8s. to 11s. and work 
524 hours a week, while in the cocoa and chocolate works earnings 
rise above 18s. Much difficulty was thrown in the way of enquiries 
in this town, and objections to giving information were frequent. 
The worst feature in the industrial life of Birmingham (and one 
which will account for the low level of wages) is said to be the em- 
ployment in factories and workshops of married women whose 
husbands are well able to maintain them. Girls are employed in 
processes which are absolutely useless in home life; the rate of 
infant mortality is very high; and a comfortable home is said to be 
the exception. On the other hand, Birmingham may take credit to 
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itself in that it is doubtful “ whether there is any town in England 
where the evils are so clearly recognized, and efforts to remove them 
so vigorously and sensibly made” ; and, again, that “so far as public 
effort is concerned, it may be safely said that, in Birmingham, if 
any scheme can be proved worth carrying out it will be under- 
taken.” 

A considerable section of the Report is devoted to women serving 
in places of refreshment. Here we get the maximum of long hours, 
amounting sometimes to over 100 in the week; and it is not the 
least merit of the temperance houses that their hours are never 
known to exceed 70 in the week, while the Aérated Bread Co. is 
attempting, by a system of double shifts, to bring the hours down to 
56. The most objectionable branch of this employment is, of course, 
in public-houses; and though the position of barmaid is said by 
some witnesses to be very suitable for a steady girl and in a 
properly-conducted house, yet all agree that it is only the “ strong- 
minded ” girls who can come through it successfully. The tempta- 
tion to drink is great, and although a barmaid who is known to 
drink is seldom kept on in a situation there must be many who 
have received the first impulse on the downward path at the bar. 
Like the shop-girls, waitresses suffer much from the effects of long 
standing. Wages vary from 8s. to 20s. a week, with and without 
board and lodging, the greater number receiving about 10s. But 
the money wage is hardly any measure of the real remuneration, 
“ the gratuities of waitresses often largely exceed their wages” ; in 
some refreshment bars where drinking with customers is not 
allowed, a girl may ask to have a box of chocolates instead, and 
this may be sold again to the manageress. Some restaurants give 
all the food free, others—such as the Aérated Bread Co. and Coffee 
Tavern Company—a considerable amount; some give medical 
attendance, and some have convalescent homes; some pay for 
washing (which the wearing of white collars and cuffs makes a con- 
siderable expense), some do not. Obviously, it is impossible to 
form any general estimate, either of earnings or of well-being, in 
this walk of life. That it has its compensations must be concluded 
from the fact that the girls entering into it are both drawn from 
and occupy a higher social status than those who enter domestic 
service, probably even than shop-assistants. 

Interesting evidence is given in connection with the printing 
trade, especially in Edinburgh. The women are said to be healthy, 
well-paid, and contented. This does not mean that they are paid 
at the same rate as the men, but it is generally allowed that there 
are many parts of the work which can only be done by men at 
present. But it is significant that whereas when the women are 
paid by time on the established wage they earn from 4s. to 15s. a 
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week, when working by piece they can earn 20s. to 35s.; this, how- 
ever, seems to be exceptional. In London, women are subject 
to the difficulty that printers refuse to teach them any but the 
lower branches of work, and that they, nevertheless, will not allow 
them to be employed in a Union shop unless at the same rate as 
men. From several witnesses, however, it would appear that women 
show little inclination to learn the more skilled work, and it is 
perhaps fair to assume that when women are resolved to advance 
in this line they will find a way of doing so. As it is, the earnings 
of women who have served their apprenticeship vary from 12s. to 
20s. 

As an instance of the depths to which women’s industry can be 
dragged when unprotected by the comparative publicity of the 
shop, and when the wages are subsidized from the rates, we may 
quote the case of two women in Lambeth who work at home at 
“ finishing ” trousers for tailors. The rate of pay is 6d.a pair for 
men’s trousers, from which about $d. must be deducted for thread ; 
for this 54d. they have to “ join pieces for linings, run them in, 
hem them all round, put on bands, sew on 12 buttons, and make 6 
button-holes.” Not a bad sixpennyworth for the employer! or 
should we say for the customer? These women can earn between 
them not more than 9s. in eight days; they pay 4s. 6d. rent, and 
receive Poor-law relief. This, we regret to say, is an instance which 
we could match with many from our own experience. 

Though these are only a few of the industries dealt with, they 
may be taken as fairly representative of the state of women’s 
industry at the present day. On the whole, the Report leaves us 
not unhopeful of the future; the progress that has been made in 
one or two directions shows that there is no insuperable obstacle to 
women’s holdiny, an honourable position in the industrial army. A 
position, that is,in which they will neither do bad work nor receive 
bad pay; where, therefore, they will help the men to maintain a 
high standard, and be no longer open to the accusation of dragging 
them down to their own level. Meanwhile, we are convinced that 
the industrial inferiority of women is due to the fact that so many 
women who work have no independent economic position, but are 
mere adjuncts to the men. Want of skill, irregularity, inferiority 
of work, all the minor causes to which low wages are often attri- 
buted, may be reduced to this one cause: that in the majority of 
cases the men are earning the living, and the women are working 
either for pocket-money or for an escape from the monotony of 
home life. We have seen the effect of this in Birmingham ; the 
fact itself is still more strikingly illustrated on page 183 of the 
Report, where we are told that in certain districts in Scotland the 
textile industries are decaying because of the migration of miners. 
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The men take their families with them, the rate of wages in the 
textile industries being too low to enable women to detach them- 
selves from their families. In the section dealing with Wales, 
again, it is pointed out (page 235) that the rate of wages of shop- 
assistants is lower than in other places because of the number of 
farmers’, colliers’, and quarrymen’s daughters who crowd into the 
towns in search of occupation. The women who work from choice 
set both the rate of wages and the standard of work for the women 
who work from necessity ; but that this position is not inevitable 
has been proved by the Lancashire weavers. 

Where the Report is most depressing is not on this question of 
wages, which everyone allows to be beyond the power of individuals 
to control, but which seems likely to right itself in the course of 
time. It is where we read of conditions which are beyond doubt 
within the control of those concerned that our pity and indignation 
are aroused. We can forgive the most inveterate abusers of em- 
ployers; we can look leniently upon the wildest schemes of Socialism ; 
we can almost find it in our hearts to seek excuses for Anarchists 
themselves, when we reflect upon the cold-blooded indifference to 
suffering, the hard-hearted brutality of employers, which is depicted 
in the sober evidence of the pages before us 

To justify the use of epithets we must quote a few more in 
stances, though for the worst we must refer our readers to the 
Report itself. We have already alluded to the horrible complaints 
to which lead-workers are liable, and to the statement that “the 
means of prevention are mainly within the power of employers.” 
There are special regulations issued under the Factory and Work- 
shops Act with reference to this employment : let us see how they 
are carried out. The first is that employers shall provide sufficient 
bath accommodation for all men and women employed. Many wit- 
nesses concur in saying that in many cases the accommodation is 
insufficient, while in one factory there is only one bath for all the 
workers, men and women. Another is, that they shall arrange for 
a weekly visit by a doctor, who shall examine every worker indi- 
vidually. In one factory the doctor has only paid one visit during 
several years, and on that occasion he examined the men but did 
not ask to see any of the women. In another, although the doctor 
visits once a week, he does not examine the workers, but merely 
ticks their names as they pass through the room in which he sits. 
And so it goes on. Employers are supposed to supply a sufficient 
number of towels, &c., in the lavatories; these are found to be in 
a filthy condition, and in one factory the supply is so insufficient 
that women are obliged to use their own clothing, which is satu- 
rated with lead. They are supposed to provide acid drinks to 
counteract the effects of the poison; in only one factory is this 
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properly done. They are to give any person feeling unwell an 
immediate order upon the doctor, and to provide the prescribed 
medicine ; in one factory the workers are refused orders for the 
doctor, and obliged to go into the workhouse when ill. 

For the worst cases of neglect of sanitary arrangements, and the 
consequent effect upon the workers, we refer readers to the chapter 
on the Cotton Industry in Cheshire and Lancashire; they will not 
bear quoting. As an example of the way in which employers 
accept their responsibilities we may, however, cite mill No. 289, 
in which the thermometer is watered twice daily at the time ap- 
pointed under the Act for taking the temperature. Of course the 
only radical cure for these evils is a wider interpretation of their 
duty by the employers, upon whom the well-being of so many 
people depends. The defect is probably as much in their imagina- 
tions as in their consciences, and if they could once be made to 
realize for how many painful and ruined lives they are making 
themselves responsible, the ingenuity which is at present directed 
towards evading the Factory Acts would turn itself towards de- 
vising new remedies for existing evils. 

Meanwhile, more might be done, pending the awakening of the 
employers, towards the effective carrying out of present legislation. 
We may conclude by quoting the opinion expressed by one of the 
Lady Assistant Commissioners who have compiled this report. 
“that the conditions of mill life in Yorkshire for women and chil- 
dren could be much improved by a more thorough system of in- 
spection in factories. It is not possible for the present staff of 
inspectors to devote time to detailed enquiry; nor is it possible 
that they should, without such enquiry, become acquainted with 
the conditions of women’s labour. The difference of wages for 
men and women, where both are engaged in the same employment 
appears to be a matter for trade organization, but the due venti- 
lation of the work-rooms, the safety of the machinery, and the 
necessary sanitary arrangements could be enforced by law, i.e., if 
it were possible for the inspections to be efficiently carried out.” 


H. Denpy. 
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THE HEROIC COUPLET. 


I. 


THE history of the English heroic couplet illustrates the growth 
and development of our literature in a way which no other metre 
could afford. It has existed as a measure throughout the whole 
course of our poetic literature, and few are the great names which 
are not connected with its use. Were English prosody capable 
of providing exact definitions it might be difficult to find an 
apology for treating the structure of the heroic couplet at length. 
But this is not so; and to describe the variations of which the 
couplet is capable, it is necessary to illustrate many usages which 
it would not be possible to analyze with verbal accuracy. The 
framework of every ordinary English metre is a constant number 
of feet determined by emphasis; but within this limit the effect of 
the verse on the ear is infinitely varied by considerations of quan- 
tity, time, and the position of the cesural pause. These qualities 
have never been submitted to the analysis of English prosody ; and 
thus it happens that the normal English heroic verse, which may 
be mechanically defined as a ten-syllable line with tive emphatic 
points, contains within itself a great number of varieties, apparently 
unacknowledged, but in the free and creative use of which the 
originality of the versifier is displayed. These varieties are so 
marked that the couplets of one writer might almost pass for a 
metre different in kind from that of another. The swift move- 
ment of Marlowe’s verse affects the ear quite differently from such 
slow, winding lines as are to be found in Mr. Swinburne’s Frotion. 


‘* Amorous Leander, beautiful and young, 
Whose tragedy divine Musieus sung,” 
and 
‘* Sweet, for a little even to fear, and sweet, 
Oh love, to lay down fear at Love’s fair feet,” 


have only to be put side by side to illustrate such a proposition. 
Both couplets are by any metrical test strictly heroic, yet how 
great is the difference in rhythm, weight, and movement detected 
by the ear. 
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Again how different are Donne’s 
** Thou art not soft and clear and straight and fair 
As down, as stars, cedars and lilies are,” 
or Pope’s 
** And he whose lightnings pierced the Iberian lines 
Now forms my quincunx and now ranks my vines,” 
or Shelley’s 
‘* The fountains of our deepest life shall be 
Confused in Passion’s golden purity.” 

Chaucer's most famous verse is without doubt that{composed in 
the couplet. With him the use of the metre was regular—an 
iambic rhythm, but without particular attention to_the integrity 
of the couplet, or the place of the cwsura. Chaucerian prosody 
however, has passed beyond the limits of consideration proposed 
here,—the effect of verse on the ear,—and has entered the 
regions of the philologist and the grammarian, where we need not 
follow it. Of the poets from Chaucer to the age of Elizabeth who 
employed the metre little need be said. Its use was not frequent, 
and when we do find it there is no change from Chaucer’s method. 
Gower, Lydgate, Occleve used the stanza and rhyme royal in 
preference to the couplet, though Douglas, who professedly was 
a follower of Chaucer, chose it for his translation of Virgil and 
proved himself a very successful imitator of his master’s manner. 
Thus the stanza had in the interval between the age of Chaucer 
and that of the Elizabethans decidedly triumphed over the couplet. 
The metre which was destined to become the controlling power 
in English verse fares still worse among the writers who usher in 
the dawn of the greatest poetical era in our history. Surrey, Sack- 
ville, Gascoigne, not only never use the couplet but appear to be 
doing it irreparable injury by introducing its rival, blank verse. 
When English dramatic verse emerges from the barbarous doggerel 
of Gammer Gurton’s Neddle, or Ralph Royster Doyster—* the jig- 
ging veins of rhyming mother-wits,’—it does so, not into a more 
polished form of rhyme, but into the neat, if “ drumming, deca- 
syllabons ” of Gorbuduc or the “ mighty line” of Marlowe; and the 
couplet seems as little likely to be advanced by one branch of 
poetry as the other. Action, however, is followed by reaction as 
surely in literary as in moral and political history. A desire to 
return to rhyme, was soon apparent in the great harmonizers of 
blank verse—Peele, Greene, and Marlowe. ‘The instinctive ten- 
dency towards rhyme in all modern languages reasserted itself, and 
Marlowe, the very man who, if he did not discover blank verse, 
made it a living measure, was the first, out of that blank verse, to 
reproduce the heroic couplet. It needed but to rhyme the ends of 
a blank-verse line to produce what_was_in outward appearance the 
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old couplet of Chaucer, but what was in reality something very 
different—rhymed blank verse. Our modern heroic couplet, then, 
is descended not from a rhyming but from a blank-verse stock, and 
is metrically in continuity, not with Chaucer, but with Surrey’s 
translation of the dneid. This is the capital fact to remember in 
the consideration of the heroic couplet. The couplet of the Eliza- 
bethan and succeeding ages bears ample traces of its origin. The 
structure of its pauses and periods is the same as that of blank 
verse.* 


IL. 


To illustrate the growth of the measure, it will be necessary to 
quote examples at each point where the metre took a new de- 
parture: in fact, to emphasize each link in the chain. These 
points, putting aside the first birth of the metre in Chaucer—vwill 
be its second and true birth in the Elizabethan age; the earliest 
modifications alike for dramatic and narrative purposes, for the 
elegy, the pastoral, the satire, and the epigram; the transitional 
period with the metaphysical poets; the new departure under 
Dryden; the crystallization with Pope; the eccentric forms in 
Churchill and Crabbe ; the partial thawing in Campbell and 
Rogers and Cowper; the new birth with the Romanticists; and 
finally its elaboration with the poets of the Victorian age. 

In Marlowe’s Hero and Leander the verse starts into being in 
such perfection that it is difficult to believe it the creation of one 
man. The bounding fiery rhythms with which the poein is filled 
can with difficulty be read in silence, so strong is the sound that 
lies imprisoned in the lines. Taylor, the water-poet, has preserved 
a tradition that in his day the watermen on the Thames sweetened 
their labours at the oar by reciting lines from Hero and Leunder. 
And, indeed, such verses are just those which rise to the lips in 
moments when mind and body are exhilarated by the excitement 
of physical exercise. Perhaps this rapid exulting quality of verse 
appears in its highest perfection in the lines which describe 
Leander’s beauty : 


‘* Amorous Leander, beautiful and young 
(Whose tragedy divine Muszeus sung), 
Dwelt at Abydos ; since him dwelt there none 
For whom succeeding times make greater moan ; 
His dangling tresses that were never shorn, 
Had they been cut and unto Colchos borne, 
Would have allured the venturous youth of Greece 
To hazard more than for the Golden Fleece. 


* In that portion of this essay which precedes the present note I have resumed 
a few sentences from an artic!e written by me in The Saturday Review in 1883. 
VOL. XXIII. 52 
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Fair Cynthia wished his arms might be her sphere, 
Grief makes her pale becausé she moves not there. 
His body was as straight as Circe’s wand, 

Jove might have sipt out nectar from his hand.” 


Such lines can be better felt than analyzed, but, if some analysis 
is necessary, the secret of the swift movement of the verse is 
probably to be sought in the fact that at least half the lines begin 
with a strongly emphatic syllable, followed by two unemphatic 
syllables, a device which forces the pace of the line by starting 
it with a semi-dactylic rhythm. There are also, for English verse, 
comparatively few monosyllables, and a large number of the 
syllables are short in time. Yet the swift line was by no means 
the only artifice at the command of Marlowe. Verse can hardly 
be made more gliding and soft, nor “the heavenly rhetoric of 


love” find language that suits its gentle and winning mood better, 
than— 


. 


If not for love, yet love, for pity-sake, 

Me in thy bed and maiden bosom take ; 

At least vouchsafe these arms some little room, 
Who, hoping to embrace thee, cheerly swoom : 
This head was beat with many a churlish billow, 
And therefore let it rest upon thy pillow.” 


The sequence of emphasis is here iambic and regular; soft con- 
sonants predominate and syllables long in time. Hence the peculiar 
softness of cadence. Marlowe’s verse, as all lovers of his poetry 
know, abounds with gnomic lines of most exquisite workmanshi):. 
These geins of sententious writing are usually conveyed in the form 
of one couplet, and claim special notice here as foreshadowing 
the time when the scheme of the metre should become a mere 
string of couplets entirely independent of each other in construc- 
tion. 
** Love is not full of pity as men say, 
But deaf and cruel where he means to prey.” 
‘Cupid beats down her prayers with his wings, 
Her vows about the empty air he flings.” 


** Sweet are the kisses, the embracements sweet, 
When like desires and like affections meet.” 


‘Tis wisdom to give much, a gift prevails 
When deep persuading oratory fails.” 


Of Marlowe’s use of the female ending many examples might Le 
given. Not till Keats reawoke the tones of the Elizabethan lyre 
was the secret of interweaving double rhymes with single practised 
with such art. The couplet describing the waves— 


‘* Which mounted up intending to have kissed him, 
And fell in drops like tears because they missed him,” 
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is a good example. The description of the shepherd girl wooed by 
Mercury yields another— 
‘* Whose careless hair, instead of pearl to adorn it, 
Glistened with dew, as one that seemed to scorn it.” 

But no more space can be spared to Marlowe than is enough to 
establish the facts that the metre started by him is a rhymed blank 
verse using the already discovered artifices of blank verse, and 
that Marlowe gave to the world an instrument from which he 
could elicit almost every possible harmony. Indeed, in the varia- 
tions of the measure used by Marlowe may be discovered instances 
of almost all the artifices used by later versifiers. It is as if in the 
seed of a flower it were possible to find indications of all the 
varieties which the flower would prove capable of producing. In 
most of his imitators, however, the measure at once sank below 
the height to which he had raised it, a height and splendour not 
again attained till Lamia and Epipsychidion. 


IIL. 


The ten-syllable rhyming couplet in the drama must be treated 
separately from the main stream of verse. Almost contempora- 
neously with the publication of the Hero and Leander we begin to 
find in the drama continuous passages of rhyme, and not of the 
old doggerel verse but of regular measure. That these rhymed 
passages do not begin till after the appearance of the Hero and 
Leander it would be unsafe to affirm too absolutely; but it is 
certain that rhyme, banished entirely from the earliest blank-verse 
plays, is reintroduced about this date. The old play of Jeronimo 
yields the following couplets, which may stand as an example of 
the first appearance of regular rhyined iambic verse in the drama :— 

‘* Here seal the letter with a loving knot, 
Send it with speed, Horatio, linger not.” 
** That Don Andrea may prevent his death, 
And know his enemy by his envious breath.” 
It is a pleasure to turn from this to the beautiful verse in which 
Shakespeare attempted to use the couplet for dramatic writing. 
** Demetzius loves you fair, oh, happy fair, 
Your eyes are lode-stars, and your tongue’s sweet air 
More tunable than lark to shepherd’s ear, 
When wheat is green, when hawthorne buds appear.” 
This is evidently sprung from Marlowe, though the last line could 
never have been written by anyone but Shakespeare. No poet 
of that age could write of the woods and fields as he does. Marlowe 
is followed still more closely in such lines as 


‘** Love looks not with the eyes but with the mind, 
And therefore is winged Cupid painted blind,” 
52* 
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which are simply an echo from the Hero and Leander. Apart 
from the Marlowesque verse of the earlier plays, those remarkable 
passages of rhyme in which the Player King and Queen speak in 
Humlet must be noticed. 


‘* Nor earth to me give food, nor heaven light ! 
Sport and repose lock from me day and night ! 
To desperation turn my trust and hope. 

An anchor’s cheer in prison be my scope ! 
Each opposite that blanks the face of joy, 
Meet what I would have well and it destroy ! 
Both here and hence, pursue me lasting strife 
If, once a widow, ever I be wife!” 


What is it that gives the peculiarly stilted and monotonous cadence 
that we find in these lines?—a cadence in no way accidental, for 
Shakespeare evidently meant to make this play within a play 
stand out distinctly, and to mark its frigid academic character— 
“writ in choice Italian.” The effect is produced in the first place 
by the constant verbal antitheses which tend to give an artificial 
colouring, and then by the marked and monotonous insistence on 
such emphatic syllables as are suitable to see-saw declamation. 
The lines seem to anticipate the time when the blank-verse struc- 
ture of the couplet should be entirely abandoned. 

The largest and most methodical use of rhyme in the Elizabe- 
than plays is in the Pastoral Drama and in the Masques. Here the 
couplet is often found wrought with great lyric and idyllic beauty. 
The splendour and variety of the measure in such writing can be 
best shown by putting side by side three examples. 

From the Masque in the Tempest : 

‘« Cres, most bounteous lady, thy rich leas 
Of wheat, rye, barley, vetches, oats, and pease, 
Thy turfy mountains, where live nibbling sheep, 
And flat meads, thatched with stover, them to keep ; 
Thy banks with peonied and lilied brims, 
Which spongey April at thy hest betrims, 
To make cold nymphs chaste crowns,” 


From Ben Jonson’s Pan’s Anniversary : 


‘Well done, my pretty ones, rain roses still, 
Until the last be dropped ; then hence, and fill 
Your fragrant prickles for a second shower. 
Bring corn-flag, tulip, and Adonis-flower, 

Fair ox-eye, goldy-locks, and columbine, 

Pinks, goulands, king-cups, and sweet sops-in-wine, 
Blue hair-bells, pageles, pansies, calaminth, 
Flower-gentle, and the fair-haired hyacinth, 

Bring rich carnations, fleur-de-luces, lillies, 

The chequed, and purple ringed daffodillies, 

Bright crown-imperial, kingspear, holyhocks, 

Sweet Venus-navel, and soft lady-smocks.” 
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From Fletcher’s Faithful Shepherdess : 


‘* Shepherd, I pray thee stay ; where hast thou been 
Or whither goest thou? here be woods as green 
As any, air likewise as fresh and sweet 
As where smooth Zephyrus plays on the fleet 
Face of the curled streams, with flowers as many 
As the young spring gives, and as choice as any. 
Here be all new delights, cool streams and wells, 
Arbours o’ergrown with woodbines, caves and dells. 
Chose where thou wilt whilst I sit by and sing, 
Or gather rushes to make many a ring 
For thy long fingers, tell thee tales of love, 

How the pale Phebe, hunting in a grove, 

First saw the boy Endymion, from whose eyes 
She took eternal fire that never dies ; 

How she conveyed him softly in a sleep, 

His temples bound with poppy, to the steep 

Head of old Latmus, where she stoops each night, 
Gilding the mountains with her brother’s light, 
To kiss her sweetest.” 


Such passages as these hardly fall below Marlowe. One extract 
to illustrate the curious attempt made by Dryden and Otway to 
reintroduce rhyme into tragedy will conclude all that need be said 
on the couplet as written by the dramatists. Don John (in Otway’s 
Don Carlos) “ discovered in an orange grove,” declaims against the 
tyranny of Law over Nature— 

** Why should dull Law rule Nature, who first made 

That Law by which herself is now betrayed. 

Ere man’s corruptions made him wretched, he 

Was born most noble, who was born most free. 

Each of himself was Lord and unconfined, 

Obeyed the dictates of his God-like mind ; 

Law was an innovation brought in since, 

When fools began to love obedience 

And called their slavery safety and defence.” 
We may smile at this, and Otway had no doubt set himself an 
impossible task ; still if declamation for the stage is to be put into 
rhyme it could hardly be more skilfully managed than Otway 
contrives to manage it throughout a long tragedy. It is not 
possible to look through his three rhymed plays, Alcibiades, Don 
Curlos, and Titus and Bernice, without being struck by Otway’s 
power of manipulating long sentences in rhyme. Dryden’s rhymed 
plays, if not successful dramatically, give still more remarkable 
instances of the masterly handling of a rhyming period, but these 
we must leave to continue the history of the couplet. 


EY. 
Before, however, dealing with the main stream of verse, it will be 
necessary to speak of Spenser. Spenser, far more than any of his 
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contemporaries, was inspired by the native spirit of English verse. 
He alone of the Elizabethans holds Chaucer and the elder poets 
by the hand. Thus it happens that the newest metrical products 
of his age affect him so little. Blank verse he never uses, and 
he has only once adopted the true heroic couplet. This one occa- 
sion is Mother Hubburd’s Tale. Here, like Shakespeare, Spenser 
has no alternative but to imitate Marlowe’s cadence. A few archaic 
words are all that separate them. The fine lines which describe 
what it is to be a suitor for Court favour will serve as an excellent 
example. 
** To lose good days, that might be better spent, 

To waste long nights in pensive discontent, 

To speed to-day, to be put back to-morrow, 

To feed on hope, to pine with fear and sorrow, 

To have thy Princes grace, yet want her Peeres, 

To have thy asking, yet wait many years, 

To fret thy soul with crosses and with cares, 

To eat thy heart through comfortless despairs, 

To fawne, to crouche, to wait, to ride, to run, 

To spend, to give, to want, to be undone.” 


This has something of the ring of those rhetorical passages in which 
Leander pleads his love. The first words seem even a verbal echo 
from Hero and Leander. The line, “ And spends the night that 
might be better spent,” occurs near the beginning of the second 
Sestiad. 

Marlowe’s measure did not undergo any marked change or 
development till it was taken up by Ben Jonson and Dr. Donne. 
These great poets by using it for epigram and elegy, rather than 
for narrative or semi-narrative purposes, gave it a new configura- 
tion, new powers, and new resources. Ben Jonson’s famous lines 
on Shakespeare are his high-water mark in the use of the heroic 
verse ; but the less familiar lines forming an epigram on a courtier 
shall be quoted here. They show how direct and how nervous the 
couplet could become when used for purposes of invective by a 
imaster-hand. One sees the mould being shaped for Dryden and 
Pope. 

** Ask not to know this man. If fame should speak 
His name in any metal it would break. 
Two letters are enough the plague to tear 
Out of his grave and poison every ear. 
A parcel of court dirt, a heap, a mass 
Of all vice hurled together, there he was 
Proud, false, and treacherous, vindictive, all 
That thought can add, unthankful, the lay-stall 


Of putrid flesh alive ! of blood the sink, 
And so I leave to stir him lest he stink.” 


As Ben Jonson shares with Donne the praise of having introduced 
the “epistle in verse,” a form to which we are indebted for so 
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much that is admirable, from the Epistle to the Countess of 
Bedford to the Letter to Muria Gisborne, it would be only 
Justice, did space allow, to quote an example of his literary letters. 
Jonson also, as the introducer of that kind of poem which, for 
want of a better name, may be called “a copy of verses,” deserves 
special notice. The lines on Lord Bacon’s birthday belong to this 
category, and contain one couplet of great beauty made familiar 
by Macaulay’s quotation— 
‘** Whose even thread the Fates spin round and full 
Out of their softest and their whitest wool.” 

Donne, though his occasional epistles are not to be compared 
with Jonson’s, far outshines the latter in his Elegies. In these 
wonderful poems, Donne has exhibited passion not in its first heat 
but in all the intensity of its reflex action. Such moods may be 
shameful, morbid, unholy, but if they are to be analyzed they can 
hardly find more minute and truthful expression than in Donne. 
His verse possesses a quality which will always make Donne re- 
pulsive to the many: above all price to the few. Here is an 
example drawn from the curious, half-satirical elegy On Change: 

‘* Waters stink soon if in one place they abide, 
And in the vast sea are more purified ; 
But when they kiss one bank, and leaving th’'s 
Never look back but the next bank do kiss, 
Then are they purest: change is the nursery 
Of music, joy, life, and eternity,” 

This illustrates his use of the measure well, though it is not a 
very striking example of the quality alluded to above. This must 
be sought in his poems as a whole. Perhaps his greatest metrical 
triumph is to be found in the lines called The Autumnal. 

** Fair eyes ! who asks more heat than comes from hence, 

He in a fever wishes pestilence. 

Call not these wrinkles graves: if graves they were, 

They were Love’s graves or else he is nowhere. 

Yet lies not Love dead here, but here does sit 

Vowed to this trench like an anachorit ; 

And here till hers, which must be his death come, 

He doth not dig a grave but build a tomb. 

Here dwells he, though he sojourn everywhere 

In progress, yet his standing house is here. 

Here where still evening is, nor noon, nor night, 

Where no voluptuousness, yet all delight.” 
They show to some extent the tones of the curious instrument on 
which Donne played airs so strangely seductive. Donne’s versifica- 
tion has been called crabbed and absolutely unmusical. Indeed, it 
has been doubted if it is verse at all. For such critics no attempts 
at scanning will avail, nor, on the other hand, will they for Donne’s 
admirers elicit the secret of his harmonies. In Donne for the first 
time we begin to lose sight of the influence of Marlowe, and to find 
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the metre written in complete couplets, 7.e., not with an obvious 
blank-verse structure. 

The first uses of the couplet for satire do not yield anything 
especially characteristic. Neither Marston nor Donne shine much 
in their satiric verse. Heywood’s Hierarchy of Angels contains 
some well-written familiar half-satiric verse. 

«* Excellent Beaumont in the foremost rank 

Of the rarest wits, was never more thin Frank. 

Mellifluous Shakespeare, whose enchanting quill 

Commanded mirth or passion, was but Will ; 

And famous Jonson, though his learned pen 

Be dipped in Castalay is still but Ben. 

Fletcher and Webster, of that learned pack 

None of the meanest, neither was but Jack ; 

Decker but Tom; nor May nor Middleton ; 

And he’s now but Jack Ford that once was John.” 
As Lamb points out, the author of this complaint against the cur- 
tailment of the poets’ names was not really satirically given, nor 
has the measure in this case effectively fitted itself to the point 
and wit of satire. 

V. 

A little later in date than the authors already quoted, Browne, 
Herrick, and Habington, were beginning to introduce a new note 
into the metre. Habington will always claim notice for the quiet 
charm of his language and the purity of his sentiment. Such 
lines as To Casturu in a Trance are indeed excellent, and show a 
rare sweetness of versification. Herrick’s couplets are not equal to 
his short songs, but they are interesting as an attempt to treat the 
measure lyrically. The verses that usher in that fascinating revel 
of rhymes, the Hesperides—that fairest of gardens to wander 
through in summer—are as successful as any. The first four lines 
of a little lyric called The Meadow Verse are, however, less well- 
known and as suitable for quotation. 


‘* Come with the spring-time forth fair maid, and be 

This year again the meadow’s deity. 

Yet ere ye enter, give us leave to set 

Upon your head this flowery coronet.” 
Browne’s Pastorals, as all lovers of English verse know, abound 
with descriptive passages of great beauty. Foremost among 
these is the passage from which Keats (as Mr. W. Arnold has 
pointed out in his masterly introduction to Browne in Ward’s 
English Poets) took the idea of the description of the unrobing 
of Madeline in The Eve of St. Agnes. 


«* And as a lovely maiden, pure and chaste, 
With naked ivory neck and gown unlaced, 
Within her chamber, when the day is fled, 
Makes poor her garments to enrich her bed. 
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First puts she off her lily silken gown, 
That shrieks for sorrow as she lays it down, 
And with her arms graceth a waistcoat fine 
Embracing her as it would n’er untwine. 
Her flaxen hair ensnaring all beholders 
She next permits to wave about her shoulders.” 
Great, however, as was the metrical skill employed by these writers, 
it was not from them that we have directly inherited the couplet. 
It is the poets of the metaphysical school,—writers like Sylvester— 
that hand on the metre. Strange to say, it was doomed to enter 
this slough of verbal conceit and tumid epithet before it could 
rise purified by Denham and Waller. These two poets who stand 
on the threshold of the new era, the era of Dryden and Pope, 
deserve full illustration. As Dryden pointed out, the couplet in 
Denham’s Cowper’s Hill : 
‘* Though deep, yet clear, though gentle, yet not dull ; 
Strong without rage, without o’erflowing full,” 
was a discovery capable of revolutionizing our heroic verse. The 
following lines, also from Cowper’s Hill, show two important facts 
connected with Denham,—his introduction of the antithesis on the 
one hand and the metaphysical qualities of his verse on the other. 
** My eye descending from the hill surveys 
Where Thames among the wanton valleys strays, 
Thames the most loved of all the ocean’s sons 
3y his old sire, to his embraces runs, 
Hasting to pay his tribute to the sea 
Like mortal life to meet eternity. 
Though with those streams he no resemblance hold 
Whose foam is amber and whose bottom gold, 
His genuine and less guilty wealth to explore, 


Search not his bottom but survey his shore. 
* * * * * 


No unexpected inundations spoil 

The mower’s hopes nor mock the ploughman’s toil ; 

3ut God-like his unwearied bounty flows, 

First loves to do, then loves the good he does.” 
There is hardly to be found in literature a more curious and com- 
plete instance of a transitional style. The old and new manners 
are side by side. Pope might have written from the sixth line to 
the end. Donne the second and third couplets. Waller’s lines on 
the Death of the Protector show the other great influence at 
work. The attention paid to the integrity of the couplet and to 
the refinement of the diction are Waller’s contribution. The 
danger of keeping the couplet entire is always the danger of 
falling into a bathos, and this Waller did not escape. He leads off 
with a famous example of the anticlimax. 


‘* Under the tropic is our language spoke 
And part of Flanders hath received our yoke.” 


on 
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One good line is written, the second is a botch to make couplet 
and sense end together. But Waller could do better than this :— 
‘* We must resign ! Heaven his great soul dost claim 
In storms as loud.as his immortal fame ; 
His dying groans, his last breath shakes our isle, 


And trees uncut fall for his funeral pile. 
te ” - * 7 


Our bound’s enlargement was his latest toil, 
Nor hath he left us prisoners to our isie.” 
To deal adequately with the transitional period it would be neces- 
sary to treat of all that “mob of gentlemen who wrote with ease 
during the days of Charles II. and James IL.” As it is we must be 
c mtent with examining Dryden, nor try to show in each of his con- 
temporaries whether they held like Oldham with the old order 
or like Roscommon with the new. And with Dryden it will be 
necessary to notice how the metre, which had changed so slowly 
in the hundred years since Marlowe, suddenly assumed a new 
form—by a single man’s touch became transfigured. Dryden, 
though he largely adopted the metrical discoveries of Denham 
and Waller, was needed to make those discoveries vital and per- 
manent. Without Dryden the metre might easily have lost the 
little impetus those poets had given it, and might never have 
taken the position it now holds. The pre-eminent position of the 
ten-syllable couplet in English poetry seems to us so like a fact of 
nature that it is difficult to think that it miight have fallen into 
the second place ; yet this might easily have happened had Dryden, 
instead of using it, adopted the quatrain which Davenant had tried 
so hard to rear as the true heroic verse in Gond ibert,and which the 
author of the Annus Mirubilis himself at first seemed inclined to 
employ. Examples of Dryden’s different nanners, put side by side, 
will show the enormous advance made in the metre, not perhaps 
in mere beauty of sound, but in crispness, flexibility, and perspicuity. 
The first is from Phalamen and Arcite, and describes the victor 
Arcite in language which was perhaps meant to suggest the weak 
and beautiful Monmouth : 
‘** The victor knight had laid his helm aside, 

Part for his ease, the greater part for pride : 

Bareheaded popularly low he bowed 

And paid the salutations of the crowd. 

Then spurring at full speed ran end-long on 

Where Theseus sat on his imperial throne ; 

Furious he drove, and upward cast his eye, 

Where next the Queen was placed his Emily.” 

The following is an example of Dryden’s elegiac manner from 

the Elegy on Oldham. 


‘* Once more, hail and farewell ; farewell, thou young 
But Ah too short Marcellus of our tongue! 
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Thy brows with ivy and with laurel bound ; 
But Fate and gloomy night encompass thee around.” 


His satiric manner may be well exampled by the description cf 
Doeg. 
“* Doeg, though without knowing how or why, 

Made still a blundering kind of melody ; 

Spurred boldly on, and dashed through thick and thin, 

Through sense and nonsense never out nor in ; 

Free from all meaning, whether good or bad, 

And in one word heroically mad, 

He was too warm on picking work to dwell, 

But fagotted his notions as they fell, 

And if they rhymed and rattled, all was well. 

Spiteful he is not, though he wrote a satire, 

For still there goes some thinking to ill-nature ; 

He needs no move than birds and beasts to think, 

All his occasions are to eat and drink.” 


A few lines must be extracted from one of the Prologues to show 
his manner in this peculiar form of writing. Such verses, it must 
never be forgotten, were intended for declamation. 
‘* What Greece, when learning flourished, only knew, 
Athenian Judges, you this day renew. 
Here too are annual rites to Pallas done, 
And here poetic prizes lost or won. 
Methinks I see you, crowned with olives, sit, 
And strike a sacred horror from the pit. 
A day of doom is this of your decree, 
Where even the best ave but by mercy free ; 
A day which none but Jonson durst have wish’d to see.” 
The prologue is addressed to the University of Oxford. These 
four quotations show Dryden as the poet who wielded a more 
practised pen than any in our literature. Had his soul been as 
great as his power of expression, what name could be found to 
equal his. Never frank and open, cursed by the weakness of self- 
criticism, Dryden is baftled when he tries to reach the highest 
heaven of invention, just as is the faultless painter in Mr. Brown- 
ing’s Men and Women. Dryden, in many allusions, indirect or 
reflective, shows us how well he knew this himself. “The second 
temple was not like the first,” is a note ever present. Its most 
direct expression is in the heart-stirring lines— 
**Oh, gracious God! how far hive we 
Profaned thy heavenly gift of poesy, 
Made prostitute and profligate the muse, 
Debased to each obscene, each impious use.” 
A note of passion is sounded here that is absent from Dryden’s 
ordinary work. 
The metrical artifices of Dryden are not complicated; he does 
not use any extraordinary expedients. The secret of the beauty 
of his verse is to be sought in the wonderful balance he contrives 
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to keep between the various rhetorical and metrical requirements 
of his theme. This sense of balance is marvellously maintained 
in the use of antithesis and alliteration. His exquisite critical 
faculty saved him from falling into extremes in either case. 


VI. 

When Addison, Garth, Gay, and Prior wanted to “lisp in 
metre,” the verse that came was the couplet of Dryden. But they 
could not bend the bow. Antithesis, antithesis, and again anti- 
thesis, was all they saw in it, and what all resolved to use. This 
coarse artifice, recklessly employed, could not but end in spoil- 
ing what it was meant to adorn. Pope, by the exercise of that 
good sense which he possessed in so high a degree, by his variety 
of diction, and by an unfailing instinct in the use of words, was 
able, though he employed the antithesis unsparingly, to do so 
in such a way as seldom to weary and disgust. But in this he 
stands alone. His contemporaries and followers were not proof 
against the seductions of the antithesis, and were destroyed 
poetically by its tyranny. The best passages in Pope are so con- 
stantly on our lips that to quote them seems a work of superero- 
gation. Yet to write on the couplet and not give illustrations 
from Pope would be impossible. What may be called his 
staccato use of the measure, little crisp antitheses which fall on 
the ear as rays of light flashed quickly from a mirror, is well 
illustrated by the lines which precede the famous description of 


Godolphin. 


‘*See the same man in health and in the gout, 
Alone, incompany, in place or out, 
Early at business, or at hazard late, 
Mad at a fox-chase, wise at a debate, 
Drunk at a borough, civil at a ball, 
Friendly at Hackney, faithless at Whitehall.” 


This is indeed perfect, and if taken alone almost makes what has 
been said of the antithesis pass for blasphemy. The lines on 
Addison, on Sporus, on Atossa, are each in turn excellent for 
musical cadence and sparkling, almost explosive, diction. The 
elezy On un Unfortunate Lady, the rhetorical description of 
Heaven in Eloisa and Abelard, the didactic splendours of the 
passage on Marlborough in the Essay on Man, the catastrophe 
of the Dunciad, might all be quoted to do justice to Pope’s 
beauty of verse. The lines in the Dunciad which describe the 
travelling youth are, however, not so well known and equally 
worth notice. They show in a marked degree Pope’s power of 
heightening his satiric writing by introducing touches of true 
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poetry. Pope was a poet, no matter how seldom he wrote 
poetry. 

‘* Intrepid then o’er seas and lands he flew, 
Europe he saw, and Europe saw him too, 
There all thy gifts and graces we display, 
Thou, only thou, directing all our way. 
To where the Seine, obsequious as she runs, 
Pours at great Bourbon’s feet her silken sons, 
Or Tiber, now no longer Roman, rolls, 
Vain of Italian arts, Italian souls, 
To happy convents bosomed deep in vines, 
Where slumber Abbots purple as their wines. 
To isles of fragrance, lily-silvered vales, 
Diffusing langnor in the panting gales, 
To lands of singing, or of dancing slaves, 
Love-whispering woods, and lute-resounding waves, 
But chief her shrine where naked Venus keeps, 
And Cupids ride the lion of the deeps. 
Where, eased of fleets, the Adriatic main 
Wafts the smooth eunuch and enamoured swain.” 


The verses which end the Epistle to Martha Blount have in them 
like the last quotation, the true poetic note, though they contain, 


nothing quite so exquisite as the “happy convents bosomed deep 
in vines.” 


** Ah Friend ! to dazzle let the vain design ; 
To raise the thought and touch the heart be thine 
That charm shall grow, while what fatigues the rinz 
Flaunts and goes down an nnregarded thing 
So when the sun’s broad beam has,tired the sight 
All mild ascends the moon’s more sober light 
Serene in virgin modesty she shines 
And unobserved the glaring orb declines.” 
To follow the scheme already laid down it will not be necessary to 
examine the ordinary verse of the eighteenth century. Its manner 
was Pope’s manner without any change as far as externals were con- 
cerned. The two exceptions (though perhaps Goldsmith almost 
makes a third) are Churchill and Crabbe. The peculiarity of the 
former’s manner can be best exhibited by the lines which form a 
refrain to the satire of Gotham. 
** Rejoice ye happy Gothamites, rejoice ! 
Lift up your voice on high, a mighty voice, 
The voice of gladness ; and on every tongue, 
In strains of gratitude, be praises hung, 
The praises of so great and good a king ; 
Shall Churchill reign, and shall not Gotham sing.” 
His style is more ordinary in the next quotation, but still he 
wears the metre “with a difference.” 
‘‘ Italia, nurse of every softer art, 
Who, feigning to refine, unmans the heart, 


Italia, to complete and crown our shame, 
Sends us a fiend and Legion is his name. 
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The farce of greatness, without being great, 

Pride without power, titles without estate, 

Souls without vigour, bodies without force, 

Hate without cause, revenge without remorse, 

Dark mean revenge, murder without defence, 

Jealousy without love, sound without sense, 

Mirth without humour, wit without grimace, 

Faith without reason, Gospel without grace, 

Zeal without knowledge, without nature art, 

Men without manhood, women without heart. 
Crabbe need not detain us long, It is true that he used a form of 
verse which to the ear has a peculiar ring, but the explanation is 
rather to be sought in the quality of his diction than in any 
peculiar metrical artifice. His use of the antithesis was extra- 
ordinarily copious and he mixed with it a curious love of conceit. 
The famous lines in the Rejected Addresses parody this defect with 
great success. Crabbe, however, could on occasion make his verse 
assume the passion and intensity which his subjects demande, 
and often he showed an exquisite grace of language. Take the 
charming lines— 

** Or like fair virgins dancing in a round, 

Each binds the other and herself is bound.” 

Cowper, Rogers, and Campbell cannot be considered in detail. 
Cowper, in effect, uses Pope’s couplet, while Campbell and Rogers, 
if they can lay claim to having made any alteration, must do so 
as the creators of what we may call the Prize Poem Style. Byron 
had too little ear to enable him to do anything original in the 
couplet, and his lack of knowledge of English literature prevented 
the Elizabethan forms from influencing him. Little that he has 
written in it is remarkable, though some of the early satiric poems 
have a clear metallic ring, and the Corsair contains a few passages 
of glowing rhetoric. Yet one couplet of supreme excellence is to 
be found even in his worst poem, The Island. 


‘¢ The buttress from some mountain’s bosom hurled, 
When the poles crashed and water was the world.” 


VIL. 

The new awakening of the metre with our Romantics presents 
great difficulties to one bent on selecting illustrative passages. 
Keats, Shelley, and their satellite, Leigh Hunt, may be put side 
by side, as these three are all inspired directly from the Eliza- 
bethans. Coleridge, Wordsworth, and Landor may also not inap- 
propriately be grouped, because they, not so much from contact 
with the Elizabethans as from an inborn sense of melody, deve- 
loped striking and original uses of the metre,—not equal, perhaps. 
to those of Keats and Shelley, but still beautiful and interesting. 
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Keats may be represented by a passage from one of the Epistles, 
which shows how natural was his return to the Elizabethan 


manner. He did not begin by using Pope’s couplet, as did 
Wordsworth, in his boyish verse. 


‘** Lays have I made of such a dear delight 
That maids will sing them on their bridal night, 
Gay villagers upon a morn of May, 
When they have tired their gentle limbs with play, 
And formed a snowy circle on the grass, 
And placed in midst of all that lovely lass, 
Who chosen is their queen—with her fine head 
Crowned with flowers purple, white, and red : 
For there the lily and the musk-rose sighing 
Are emblems true of hapless lovers dying ; 
Between her breasts that never yet felt trouble, 
A bunch of violets, full blown and double, 
Serenely sleep.” 


For Shelley, since space allows but a single quotation, nothing can 
be found better than the lines of fire which end the Epipsychidion. 


‘* And we will talk until thought’s melody 
Become too sweet for utterance and it die 
In words to live again in looks, which dart 
With thrilling tone into tie voiceless heart, 
Harmonizing silence without a sound. 
Our breath shall intermix, our bosoms bound, 
And our veins beat together ; and our lips 
With other eloquence than words eclipse 
Thesoul that burns within them ; and the wells 
Which boil under our beings inmost cells, 
The fountains of our deepest life shall be 
Confused in passion’s golden purity.” 
The following lines from the Story of Rimini may serve to 
show Leigh Hunt’s elegant and harmonious versification. 
** And round about ran on a line with this 
In like relief, a world of pagan bliss 
That shewed, in various scenes, the nymphs themselves ; 
Some by the water-side, on bowery shelves, 
Leaning at will,—some in the stream at play— 
Some pelting the young Fawns with buds of May— 


Or half asleep, pretending not to see, 
The !atter in the brakes come creepingly.” 


In each of these three quotations, but least in Shelley, it is easy 
to see abundant traces of Elizabethan influence. Keats has most 
of the spirit of the Elizabethans, Leigh Hunt most of their 
mannerisms. Wordsworth, Coleridge, Landor, completely shook 
off the influence of Pope, and created a metrical form each for 
himself. Wordsworth and Coleridge, however, seldom employed 
the metre. When they did it was rather for lyric or elegiac than 
for narrative purposes. Landor, too, though he wrote a considerable 
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quantity of verse in the couplet, used it principally for fugitive or 
occasional verse. The Happy Warrior affords a good example of 
Wordsworth’s handling of the measure— 
** Whose powers shed round him in the common strife 

Or mild concerns of ordinary life, 

A constant influence, a peculiar grace ; 

But who, if he be called upon to face 

Some awful moment to which Heaven has joined 

Great issues, good or bad, for human kind, 

Is happy as a lover, and attired 

With sudden brightness like a man inspired.” 

We must go back to Ben Jonson before we can find couplets 
written with such a noble breadth and sweep of hand, and yet 
so melodious. Coleridge, whose ear for the music of verse was 
critically perfect, wrote only one poem of great mark in the heroic 
couplet. The Garden of Boccaccio is written with the utmost art. 
There is the same power of composition that we find in Dryden, 
with a far more exquisite appreciation of sensuous melody. Take 
the lines— 

‘* T see no longer, I myself am there, 
Sit on the green-sward and the banquet share ; 
’Tis I that sweep that lute’s love-echoing strings, 
And gaze upon the maid who gazing sings,” 
It is a miracle that verse can be so sweet and yet “bring to its 
sweetness no satiety.” 

Landor must be.next laid under contribution. It is very difficult 
to find a short quotation which will do him justice; and yet his 
use of the measure was so much his own that he cannot be omitted. 
The second line in the Ypitaph on Southey has a beautiful cadence 
often used by Landor. 


‘* Friends hear the words my wandering thoughts would say, 
And cast them into shape some other day. 
Southey my friend of forty years is gone, 
And shattered by the fall I stand alone.” 


VIII. 

It is curious that the greatest name in modern verse is but little 
associated with the use of the couplet, for Lord Tennyson wrote 
a very small number of consecutive ten-syllable couplets, a fact 
which seems almost inexplicable when we remember the exquisite 
rhythms that precede the Vision of Sin. Perhaps Lord Tennyson 
found that the measure hardly left him free enough to use his idyllic 
felicities of expression. Mr. Browning in one memorable poem has 
used the couplet for a longer subject. In Sordello the handling 
of the metre is markedly Elizabethan. The framework of the 
measure is exactly that of blank-verse. Mr. Browning also used 
our heroic verse for some of his shorter pieces, such as the Lady 
of Tripoli and The Last Duchess, and always with great force and 
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beauty. Mr. William Morris has probably written more couplets 
than any of his contemporaries. He attempts to revive the 
cadence of Chaucer, and has met with considerable success, but 
his elegant and flowing verse cannot claim any great praise for 
originality of metrical artifice. Three poets of the present genera- 
tion who have made a conscious effort to differentiate the metre 
are Mr. Swinburne, Mr. Frederick Myers, and Mr. Watson. 

Mr. Swinburne in his 7'ristram and Iseult has made a real 
contribution to the resources of English heroic verse. His use of 
the measure, however, though original, legitimate, and admirably 
suited for lyric or elegiac purposes, is for narrative verse. too 
circular in movement. One has only to quote the exquisite 
description of Iseult to illustrate this. 

‘** The very veil of her bright flesh was made 
As of light woven and moonbeam-coloured shade 
More fine than moonbeams ; white her eyelids shone 
As snow sun-stricken that endures the sun, 
And through their curled and coloured clouds of deep 
Luminous lashes, thick as dreams in sleep 
Shone as the sea’s depth swallowing up the sky’s, 
The springs of unimaginable eyes. 
As the wave’s subtler emerald is pierced through 
With the utmost heaven’s inextricable blue, 
And both are woven and molten in one sleight 
Of amorous colour and implicated light 
Under the golden guard and gaze of noon, 
So glowed their aweless amorous plenilune, 
Azure and gold and ardent grey, made strange 
With fiery difference and deep interchange 
Inexplicable of glories multiform ; 
Now as the sullen sapphire swells toward storm 
Foamless, their bitter beauty grew acold, 
And now afire with ardour of fine gold.” 

Mr. Myers’ handling of the couplet next deserves notice. Mr, 
Myers’ manner has been termed “the apotheosis of the prize 
poem style,” and this it is, though in no derogatory sense. His 
verse is essentially declamatory and academic. It has no kindred 
with the Elizabethan revival, and holds far more with Rogers and 
Campbell than with Keats or Shelley. It has little or nothing of 
blank verse in its cadences, and yet seems to have solved the pro- 
blem of preserving the integrity of the couplet without degene- 
rating either into bathos or meaningless antithesis. The high- 
sounding lines that conclude the Translation of Faith bear ample 
testimony to the truth of this. Faith appears at the Gicumenical 
Council in St. Peter’s. 

‘* In that high dome I neither know nor say 
What Power and Presence was alive that day, 
No, nor what Faith, in what transfigured form, 
Rode on the ghostly spaces of the storm : 
VOL. XXIII. 53 
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For sight of eyes, nor ear with hearing knew 
That windless wind that where it listed blew ; 
Yet seeing eyes and ears that hear shall be 
As dust and nothingness henceforth for me 
Who once have felt the blowing Spirit roll 
Life on my life and on my soul a soul, 
And first the conclave and the choir, and then 
The immeasurable multitude of men, 
sowed and fell down, bowed and fell down, as though 
A mighty rushing wind had laid them low ; 
Yea to all hearts a revelation came, 
As flying thunder and as flying flame ; 
A moment then the vault above him seemed 
To each man as the Heaven that he had dreamed ; 
A moment then the floor whereon he trod 
Became the pavement of the courts of God ; 
And in the aisles was silence, in the dome 
Silence, and no man knew that it was Rome.” 

The last of the modern poets who demands notice for his hand- 
ling of the couplet is Mr. Watson. Mr. Watson has the happy gift 
of being both original and classical in spirit. He knows how to 
be fresh without putting his trust in affectations. “The perfection 
of this inestimable art” is well shown in his contribution to the 
use of English heroic verse. Take the following lines :— 

«* Darkening the azure roof of Nero’s world, 
From smouldering Rome the smoke of ruin curled ; 
And the fierce populace went clamouring ; 
‘These Christian dogs, ’tis they have done this thing !’ 
So to the wild wolf Hate were sacrificed 
The panting, huddled flock whose crime was Christ. 

Now Peter lodged in Rome, and rose each morn 
Looking to be ere night in sunder torn 
By those blind hands that with inebriate zeal 

Surned the strong Saints, or broke them on the wheel, 
Or flung them to the lions to make mirth 
For dames that ruled the lords that ruled the earth.” 


It is difficult to read this and not to feel that Mr. Watson is 
destined to enrich even a measure already so augustly endowed. 
Truly the English heroic couplet has a splendid history. It flows 
“with pomp of waters unwithstood” throughout our literature. 
and every age and every poet has done it homage. There are only 
five among our greater poets who have not used it largely. These 
are Milton, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Tennyson, and Matthew Arnold. 
and even these five have all written in it. Milton’s verse may indeed 
be said to have first blossomed in the couplet. The only one of the 
Juvenilia quite worthy of him is the English continuation of his 
Latin prize elegy. Again, Wordsworth’s noblest elegy is in the 
couplet ; while Coleridge in the Garden of Boccaccio and Matthew 
Arnold in The Church of Brow each gave it of their best. As a 
measure, indeed, the ten-syllable couplet has only one rival—blank 
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verse. There, truly, it must own a superior, for in dignity, melody, 
and force the rhymed verse can never equal the unrhymed. 


IX. . 

I cannot leave this amateur ramble in the Highlands of Poetry 
without a word of apology for my temerity. I make no claim to 
any real contribution to the history of the couplet. Those, how- 
ever, of my readers who have been brought in contact with aspects 
of our poetry hitherto unobserved will, I feel sure, readily grant me 
pardon; nor need a like pardon be withheld by those to whom 


every one of my quotations is familiar. They will at any rate have 
had the pleasure of recognizing old favourites. 


Sr. Lor SrracHey. 
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COLLIERY EXPLOSIONS AND COAL-DUST. 


Untit less than twenty years ago, firedamp (CH,) was held 
to be the chief and essential agent in all colliery explosions, and 
is still so considered by some experienced mining authorities and by 
many practical mine managers. Coal-dust is not mentioned in 
any of the Coal Mines Regulation Acts, passed in 1850, 1855, 1860, 
and 1872; the term first appears in the Act of 1887. 

In the year 1876 Mr. Wm. Galloway, then one of H.M. Inspectors 
of Mines, read a paper before the Royal Society, describing 
experiments he had made, proving that an atmosphere containing 
less than 1 per cent. of firedamp became inflammable at ordinary 
pressure and temperature, when charged with fine dry coal-dust. 
As the only means of detecting firedamp in practical use will not 
show less than 2 per cent. of firedamp, this paper revealed a serious 
source of danger. Mr. Galloway's further researches led him to 
the definite conclusion that firedamp was not an essential element 
in colliery explosions ; but that explosions could be initiated, and 
indefinitely extended, by coal-dust alone. Others arrived at the 
same conclusion from experience gained in investigating some of 
the largest explosions of recent times. 

The question was prominently raised before the Royal Commission 
on Accidents in Mines, by the explosion, at Seaham Colliery, on 
the 8th September, 1880, when 164 men and 181 horses and ponies 
were killed; the explosion being attributed by the writer and by 
Mr. Forman, president of the Durham Miners’ Association, entirely 
to coal-dust, ignited by a gunpowder shot. The final Report 
of this Commission left the question in an unsettled state. 
The collective result of the report, owing to the guarded and 
qualified terms in which it is couched, may have led practical men 
to the conclusion that a pure coal-dust explosion was not possible 
in their mines. At any rate, the conclusions set forth fell far short 
of the contention of the so-called coal-dust theorists, who 
maintained that not only was coal-dust the chief agent in wide- 
spreading or monster explosions, but that it was the sole agent in 
some of the most extensive and destructive explosions of recent 
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times. In a book* published in 1886, five such explosions are 
particularly described; and three of them are attributed entirely 
to coal-dust, ignited by gunpowder shots. Since then the large 
explosions at Altofts and Elemore, both in 1886, are attributed to 
the same cause, and fifteen later explosions, involving the loss of 
about 920 lives, have occurred under conditions which render it 
probable that coal-dust was a prominent, if not the chief or only 
agent of destruction. 

In order to render intelligible to those unacquainted with the 
working of mines, the further discussion of the subject, the follow- 
ing brief description of the working of coal mines is given. The 
entrances to deep mines, such as those in which extensive 
explosions occur, are almost invariably perpendicular shafts ; usually 
from ten to twenty feet in diameter. The shafts, always two, 
and sometimes more in number, are usually sunk within a short 
distance of each other. One of the shafts, called the downcast, is 
used for the entrance of the ventilating current, and this shaft is 
usually also the winding shaft for the extraction of coal and the 
passage of workmen. The other shaft, called the upcast, is often 
used solely as the exit for the ventilating current, and as a second 
outlet for men in case of accident to the downcast shaft, but in 
some cases it is also used for winding coal. As soon as the shafts 
are connected at the bottom, the ventilating current is induced by 
a furnace near the bottom of the upcast shaft, or a fan on the 
surface. As the working of the mine advances, the air current is 
forced from the downcast shaft to the working faces by closing all 
entrances between the roads connecting the two shafts by brick 
stoppings or doors, so that the only routes between the shafts left 
open for air, are those by way of the working faces. The roads from 
the downcast shaft by which the air enters the mine are called main 
intakes, and the roads leading to the upcast shafts by which the air 
leaves the mine are called main return air-ways. In large mines the 
current is divided into several divisions or “ splits,” each ventilating 
a separate district of workings, and all returning by different routes 
to the upcast shaft. Enormous volumes of air are thus circulated 
in large and fiery mines ; in some cases approaching half-a-million 
cubic feet per minute; and velocities exceeding 1,000 feet per 
minute are not uncommon in the main intake and return air-ways. 
The coal is worked either on the “board and pillar” system or by 
“longwall,” which need not be here described. The main roads 
for the passage of air and haulage of coal vary in size from about 
six feet square to seven or eight feet high by eight or ten feet wide. 
Sometimes the mine is laid out in “panels,” or isolated districts, 
each connected with the rest of the workings by two or three 


* Explosions in Coal Mines, by W. N. and J. B. Atkinson. 
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passages only. The coal is filled by the hewers or getters at the work- 
ing faces, into tubs or trams holding from six to thirty hundred- 
weights, about ten hundredweights being a common load. These 
tubs are conveyed from the working-places by manual or horse- 
power, or in inclined seams by gravity, to the main haulage roads, 
along which they are usually drawn by engine power, acting 
through ropes, to the shafts. The main haulage roads are also 
almost universally the main intake air-ways of the mines; and in 
large mines these roads extend in several directions for thousands 
of yards, and in extreme cases for four or five miles from the shaft. 

Firedamp issues from the strata of fiery mines, and chiefly from 
the coal itself, as a steady flow; and nearly all deep mines produce 
firedamp in smaller or larger quantities. When the coal is moist 
the evolution of firedamp is accompanied by a hissing noise, as it 
forces its way through the water. In some cases firedamp is given 
off in the form of “ blowers” or “sudden outbursts,” some of which 
suddenly liberate enormous quantities of gas. When mixed with 
air in proportions varying from about 5 to 16 per cent., firedamp 
forms a more or less explosive mixture, according to the proportion 
of gas, and the conditions under which the ignition or explosion 
occurs. When there is 938 per cent. of firedamp, the mixture 
contains the proportion of oxygen necessary for complete combus- 
tion, and this forms the most explosive mixture. Pure firedamp 
burns, in the presence of oxygen, with a bluish flame, but is only 
explosive when mixed with air within the proportions stated above. 
When there is from 2 to 5 per cent. of firedamp in the atmosphere 
it can be detected by the “cap,” or halo, which it forms above the 
flame of a safety-lamp; when itis present in less proportion than 
2 per cent., its presence is not revealed by ordinary safety-lamps ; 
but by means of recently invented lamps burning alcohol or 
hydrogen gas, as little as a quarter per cent. of firedamp can be 
detected. Firedamp is usually found at the working faces, where 
fresh surfaces are constantly being exposed; on the edges of the 
goaf which cannot always be effectually ventilated, and mixed 
with the current in the return air-ways. 

Coal-dust is formed in dry mines by the working and haulage 
of the coal. The great majority of deep mines are dry, either 
wholly or in most parts. The temperature increases with the 
depth, and the large volume of air necessary to dilute and render 
harmless the firedamp usually evolved in such mines, has an 
enormous drying power. To a certain extent coal-dust may be 
said to be ubiquitous in dry coal mines, but several conditions are 
necessary before it can be present in sufficient quantity, purity, 
and fineness, to give rise to the dense cloud required for the trans- 
mission of flame through the atmosphere containing it. These 
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conditions are, however, usually present over long lengths of road- 
ways, and sometimes over considerable areas of workings. When 
the coal is tender much fine dry dust is often present at the 
working faces, especially if the holing or undercutting is made 
in the coal itself, and not in an underclay or clay band. It often 
happens, however, that the working faces are amongst the least 
dangerous parts of the mine, so far as coal-dust is concerned. If 
the coal is not tender and dusty, the working and leading of small 
quantities from individual passages produces little dust, and this 
is often modified by the dampness of virgin strata, and by an 
admixture of uninflammable dust and débris caused by the working 
of stone or clay in conjunction with the coal. The return air-ways 
are also frequently innocuous so far as coal-dust is concerned; but 
not invariably so. These roads are seldom used for the haulage of 
coal, and thus the chief source of coal-dust is entirely absent in 
them. The timber supporting the roof in return air-ways is 
frequently removed, and the stone which falls in consequence is 
led away or built along the sides; and this work, together with 
the travelling of men on the stone floor, gives rise to dust and 
débris of an uninflammable nature. In some cases, however, the 
return air-ways are equally charged with coal-dust, as other parts 
of the mine. There may be a coal floor, or the sides of the road 
may be formed of friable coal, which falls on to the floor and is 
ground into dust by the workmen’s feet; and in some cases it 
would appear that coal-dust is carried from the working-places 
and deposited in considerable quantities in the return air-ways ; 
but this is far from being universal. The roads on which the most 
and the finest, purest and driest coal-dust is deposited are the 
main intake and haulage roads. Over these roads large quantities 
of coal are led against strong currents of air. Small coal and dust 
are shaken out of the tubs or trams, the coarser particles fall on to 
the floor, and are ground up by the feet of scores of workmen 
passing daily ; and much of the finest impalpable dust is swept off 
the passing tubs by the air current, and adheres, in the form 
of a soot-like deposit, to the sides, roof, and timbers of the roadway. 
There is often sufficient of this wind-borne dust, or “coal flour,” as 
it has been termed, deposited for long distances on the upper parts 
of main haulage roads, to form the dense cloud necessary for the 
transmission of flame, even if the floor is damp or wet. The dust 
on main intake air-ways is also the driest dust, owing to the 
dessicating power of the air currents. In the vicinity of the down- 
cast shaft coal-dust is deposited in the intake air-ways from the 
tubs of coal passing up the shaft, and even from the screens on 
the surface. It is a mistake to imagine that, even in the dustiest 
mines, the atmosphere is normally charged in any part with suffi- 
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cient coal-dust to be dangerous in the absence of firedamp. The 
great bulk of the dust is quiescent, if not disturbed by some unusual 
shock. 

It may be asked, if coal-dust really possesses the dangerous pro- 
perty now attributed to it, how it comes that the danger was not 
recognized long ago, and why it is not yet universally acknow- 
ledged? This question cannot be answered in a sentence, because 
it is due to a combination of various reasons. 

In the first place the large majority* of explosions in mines 
have been undoubtedly due to firedamp. Many mining engineers 
have probably never had occasion to investigate a coal-dust ex- 
plosion, and only a comparatively small number have had ex- 
perience of more than one or two explosions in which coal-dust 
has been the chief or only agent. Explosions of firedamp, occurring 
much oftener, have been observed more or less frequently by most 
mining men. The difficulties attending the thorough investigation of 
large underground explosions—and usually it is only when the ex- 
plosion is on a somewhat extensive scale that the influence of coal- 
dust can be observed with certainty—can hardly be appreciated by 
any who have not themselves made the attempt. The work of trac- 
ing the explosion back to its point of ignition involves minute 
scrutiny of the indications of force left by the blast over perhaps 
thousands of yards of roadway. This work has to be done by the 
dim light of safety-lamps, rendered less useful by the dense black- 
ness of all exposed surfaces (the result of the incandescent dust), and 
having to be set in hand whilst the indications are still fresh, has 
to be conducted amid the confusion, impediments, and dangers 


* In a table presented to the Royal Commission on Explosions from Coal Dust in 
Mines, by Mr. J. B. Atkinson, H.M. Inspector of Mines, and published in their 
Preliminary Report, an attempt was made to classify the explosions recorded from 
1851 to 1889, by a careful examination of all accessible information. After correc- 
tion of a few unimportant errors discovered since the table was handed in, and 
the addition of the figures for the year 1890, to make the table cover 40 years, the 
following is the result :— 

No. of No. of 
Explosions. Lives lost. 
A. Explosions in which, so far as there 


is evidence, coal-dust probably 
played no part. 


1,872 2,988 


ably played a part. (Insufficient 


evidence. ) 


Bb. Explosions in which coal-dust prob- ) 
| ‘lll 1,625 


C. Explosions in which coai-dust prob- 98 4.508 


ably played the principal part. 


Putting aside the doubtful cases (B), it will be seen that 1,872 explosions are 
attributed entirely to firedamp, against 98 explosions in which coal-dust is credited 
with the principal re ; but the loss of life by the purely firedamp explosions is 
only 2,988 as against 4,508 by the coal-dust explosions. 
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which are the necessary sequel to an explosion—such as fallen 
and falling roof, obstruction of the roadway (often for hundreds of 
yards), precarious ventilation, risk of fire or of further explosion. 
And such exploration is the only available mode of enquiry. The 
only persons who could give information from personal observation, 
as to the direct cause of the explosion are almost always killed. 

Another reason for the tardy recognition of the influence of 
coal-dust is its complete harmlessness under ordinary conditions, 
as proved by the daily experience of thousands of miners working 
in contact with it; whilst of firedamp it is equally well known that 
when it is present, within the inflammable or explosive limits, the 
smallest naked flame will infallibly ignite it, and cause an accident 
more or less serious. The known danger from firedamp has, in 
fact, obscured the danger from coal-dust; notwithstanding that 
firedamp is invisible and coal-dust easily seen. In flour and other 
mills, producing much dust, but where natural gas is absent, it was 
soon recognized that inflammable dust was capable of causing 
disastrous explosions. As nearly all mines, which are deep enough 
to contain dangerous deposits of coal-dust, also yield firedamp, 
and as the majority of the expert observers after an explosion are 
not, as a rule, very intimately acquainted with the management, 
ventilation, and temperament of the mine, there may have been a 
natural disposition on their part to suppose that the mine had been 
normally in a dangerous condition from firedamp, or that some 
serious derangement of the ventilation or sudden invasion of fire- 
damp had rendered the explosion possible. 

After the question of the influence of coal-dust was seriously 
raised, its solution was retarded by conclusions drawn from experi- 
ments on too small ascale to exhibit results in the remotest degree 
resembling those observed after mine explosions. These negative 
or inadequate results were accepted by many as proof that coal- 
dust alone was practically harmless. Some experimenters, however, 
held that the experiments, although not conclusive, indicated the 
possibility that explosions might be caused by coal-dust alone, 
rather than the contrary. 

Finally, there is the inherent disposition to resist any new doctrine 
when it runs counter to preconceived ideas and traditions. It is 
said that after Harvey discovered the circulation of the blood, no 
physician of standing, who was over forty years old at the time, 
would believe it. 


The following reasons may be advanced to show that coal-dust 
has been the chief, or only agent, in all recent wide-spread colliery 
explosions, and they apply also, so far as the conditions are known, 
to nearly all the great explosions of which there are records. 
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These reasons are, however, deduced almost entirely from observa- 
tions made and experience gained in investigating explosions during 
the past fifteen years—explosions involving the loss of more than 
1,000 lives. 

Widespread explosions always occur in dusty mines; whilst 
explosions of firedamp happen in all classes of mines, whether 
dry or damp. 

A common feature in most of the explosions investigated was 
their unexpectedness. No unusual source of danger was known to 
exist, and in the absence of a knowledge of the danger of coal-dust 
they could not have been deemed possible. These explosions came 
like “a bolt from the blue,” as well to the mine managers and 
otticials as to the workmen; and some of them occurred in the 
best-managed collieries in the world. In some cases firedamp was 
known to exist at particular spots, but it was not for a moment 
suspected that an explosion of such magnitude as occurred was 
within the bounds of possibility. In some cases all the districts 
of the mine had been traversed by officials and workmen a few 
hours before the explosion occurred ; and their evidence, and that 
of survivors who were in the mine at the time of the explosion, 
was unanimous as to the feeling of security which prevailed; and 
the positions in which the bodies of the victims were found, in all 
parts of the mine, showed, that up to the moment of the explosion, 
they had felt no alarm, but were doing their work in the ordinary 
way. 

In some cases the explosions were confined to the main intake 
air-ways of the mines, and traversed these roads for enormous 
distances, frequently for miles. Return air-ways, when free from 
coal-dust, were not affected by the explosions. In fact, the ex- 
plosions were confined to roads on which there was a supply of 
dry coal-dust; the return air-ways and working faces—the places 
where firedamp was most likely to be present—escaping more 
frequently than any part of the mines. Intake air-ways when free 
from coal-dust, or where there was a sufficient intermission in the 
supply, also escaped. In seven cases the indications of force and 
direction left by the explosions clearly pointed to places on dusty 
main intake air-ways as the places where the explosions origin- 
ated ; and as to each of these places there were indications and 
evidence, more or less incontrovertible, that shots had been fired 
there, either directly before or at the moment of the explo- 
sion. In addition to the direct indications that flame and force 
had radiated from these points, a remarkable circumstance was 
common to ali. This was, that for distances of from 50 to 100 
yards on each side of the point where the shot had been fired, little 
or no force was developed, although there was evidence that flame 
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had passed over these undisturbed sections of road. It was not 
until the flame had travelled from 50 to 100 yards from the point 
of ignition that it developed force sufficient to blow out timber or 
mutilate the bodies of men. On reaching the limits of the un- 
disturbed sections of roadway, the blast sped on with terrific force 
until it reached places where the supply of fine dry and pure coal- 
dust ceased, often traversing thousands of yards before reaching 
such places. To account for the presence of firedamp at the places 
where some of these explosions undoubtedly originated, necessi- 
tates assumptions of the most improbable sort. These places were 
constantly swept by strong currents of air direct from the down- 
cast shaft, and in some cases there were no places near where, by 
any reasonable stretch of the imagination, firedamp could have 
been supposed to lodge. The aid of supposititious sudden outbursts 
of firedamp of which there was no evidence was sometimes in- 
voked in order to account for the presence of large quantities of 
gas on the main intake air-ways ; but even supposing such out- 
bursts to have taken place, they were quite inadequate to account 
for the results observed, because the blast traversed long distances 
of intake air-ways along which passed currents separating at or near 
the downcast shaft, and in one case coming down separate shafts. 

If such explosions as those under consideration were due to fire- 
damp, or if firedamp was essential to their propagation, the natural 
places to expect them to occur would be at the working faces, 
where new surfaces giving off firedamp were exposed, or in the 
return air-ways carrying off all the firedamp produced in the 
nine ; but it was invariably found that where those portions of the 
mines did not contain fine dry coal-dust, they were uninjured. 
Another peculiarity several times observed was, that an explosion 
appeared to exercise a choice in the routes it pursued; that is, 
when the blast came to the junction of two roads along both of 
which passed a portion of the air current from the single road 
along which the blast was advancing, it continued its course along 
one only of the two roads beyond the junction. The only explan- 
ation which could be discovered was that the route selected con- 
tained a supply of coal-dust, which was lacking in the route 
avoided. Numerous cases were observed where the blast ceased, 
for no other apparent reason than the failure in the supply of 
coal-dust. 

Some monster explosions have occurred in mines worked entirely 
with naked lights, while such lights were in use all over the pit. 
How these mines could suddenly become in an explosive state 
from firedamp, over wide and distant areas, it is difficult to 
imagine. 

An argument confidently advanced to support the opinion that 
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firedamp was an essential factor in mine explosions, was, that 
explosions had only taken place in mines known to produce fire- 
damp; none in mines, stated to be numerous, which produced no 
firedamp, and yet were dry and dusty.* An explosion in the 
Pocahontas mine in Virginia, U.S.A., in 1884, causing the loss of 
114 lives, was reported to have occurred in a mine entirely free 
from firedamp and very dry and dusty; but the argument was 
not practically refuted in this country until November last, 
when an explosion traversing about 1,500 yards of a dusty in- 
take air-way, occurred at Camerton Colliery, in Somersetshire,— 
a mine where firedamp was absolutely unknown. 


In considering the measures necessary to prevent or reduce the 
loss of life by explosions in mines, the first and most important 
step should be thoroughly to convince those responsible for the 
safe working of the mines, of the true sources of the danger, and 
the conditions under which they arise. From this point of view 
it is much to be regretted that no experiments have beer made 
on a scale large enough to yield visual demonstration of the 
effects of an explosion of coal-dust, under conditions approxi- 
mating as closely as possible to those existing in mines. The 
nearest approach to such experiments in this country, were those 
recently made by Mr. H. Hall, H.M. Inspector of Mines, in an old 
pit shaft fifty yards deep. The length of such a shaft is insuffi- 
cient to develop the whole force of a coal-dust explosion, and the 
conditions under which the explosions or ignitions took place 
were necessarily different from those obtaining in the practical 
working of mines. These experiments, however, are valuable, as 
demonstrating that the dust ordinarily existing in a great number 
of mines, (not particular, exceptional coal dusts), are capable of 
propagating flame to the full limits admitted by the conditions of 
the experiments. 

The observation of results after explosions in mines, assumed 
to have been due to firedamp, but in reality chiefly due to 
coal-dust, has led to exaggerated conceptions as to the amount 
of expansion and force due to the explosion of definite quan- 
tities of firedamp and air mixtures; and on this point also 
experiments should be made on a scale large enough to yield 
reliable results; especially as it is not possible to arrive at such 
results by calculation. It is not intended to attempt to minimize 
the danger from explosions of firedamp; any such explosion is 
dangerous in a mine, and in a dusty mine a small explosion of 
tiredamp may cause the most disastrous results. 


* This statement requires considerable modification before it can be accepted as 
accurate with reference to coal mines in this country. 
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For practical purposes the means by which coal-dust may be 
ignited in mines may be limited to two—(1) Explosions of fire- 
damp ; (2) Shot-firing. It is not impossible that coal-dust might 
under certain conditions be ignited by other means, such as a large 
flame or a fire, but the risk of ignition from any cause except the 
two specified is remote and problematical. The existing rules for 
the prevention of the ignition of firedamp are framed exclusively 
with reference to firedamp, and apply equally to damp and to 
dusty mines; these rules may be sufficient in the case of damp 
mines, but they are not sufficiently stringent and definite for dusty 
mines. The legal requirements respecting shot-firing are very 
Stringent, but somewhat complicated. Amongst other regulations 
it is required that when shots are fired in dry and dusty places, 
there must either be copious watering within a radius of twenty 
yards from the shot, of all parts where dust is lodged ; or, that the ex- 
plosive is so used with water or other contrivance as to be prevented 
from inflaming gas or dust, or is of such a nature that it cannot 
inflame gas or dust; and there are further restrictions when the 
shot is fired on dusty main haulage roads. If these regulations 
were properly carried out they are probably adequate to prevent 
explosions by shot-firmg from coal-dust alone; but shot-firing is 
only one of two certain means by which coal-dust may be ignited ; 
and when a complicated rule like this has to be carried out by 
persons unconvinced of the existence of the chief danger it is 
intended to guard against, or imperfectly aware of the conditions 
under which the danger arises, there is risk of failure. Since the 
rule was framed several new explosive substances have been 
invented, which afford a very much greater degree of safety than 
gunpowder, and are simpler to use and, so far as is yet known, not 
so liable to fail in action as the water cartridge. The abolition of 
the use of explosives in coal mines has sometimes been advocated, 
which is, at present, out of the question from the industrial point 
of view; but now that science has provided explosives very much 
safer than gunpowder or dynamite and analogous compounds, the 
rule requires amendment. 

In addition to the legal requirements, some attempts have been 
voluntarily made to deal with coal-dust, by preventing the presence 
of dry dust in the roads and workings. It is not possible to do this 
by the simple collection and removal of the dust, although the 
amount to be dealt with may be thus reduced. In the working- 
places, where the dust lies almost entirely on the floor, water can 
sometimes be applied effectually by simply wetting the floor, but 
there are often serious practical difficulties even in doing this. 
Where water can most beneficially be applied is on the main 
haulage roads, as these are usually the routes by which an explosion 
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extends from one district of a mine to others. It is generally 
useless to moisten the floor only of such roads, because the most 
dangerous deposits of coal-dust are found on their upper surfaces. 
The method usually adopted is to convey water from the shaft or 
surface, under high pressure, in small pipes along the roads, and 
allow it to escape at intervals from short branch pipes provided 
with nozzles or “ sprayers,” which break the water up into a fine 
mist, which is carried along by the air current, and moistens all the 
surfaces of the road. An improved method is to combine the use 
of compressed air with the water, which has the effect of producing 
a finer and more far-reaching spray than when water alone is used. 
In this way the roads can be rendered innocuous from coal-dust, 
for indefinite distances; but as the method is sometimes applied 
it would probably be ineffectual ; either because the sprays are too 
far apart, or do not break up the water into a fine enough spray, or 
because the sprays are applied for too short periods or at too long 
intervals. 

It is too early to discuss the Report of the Royal Commission on 
Explosions from coal-dust in mines, which has just been issued ; 
but it may be maintained with confidence, that the resources of 
science are not exhausted for the prevention of explosions in mines ; 
and when it is considered that there are hundreds of collieries whose 
normal condition is such that the imprudent firing of a shot, or 
a small explosion of firedamp, may at any moment cause a sweeping 
explosion of coal-dust and the loss of scores or hundreds of lives, 
the importance of the subject is apparent. 


W. N. ATKINSON. 


MARGARET: A SKETCH IN BLACK AND WHITE. 


SHE was my baby’s nurse, but I had not known her for many days 
before I realized that she was also a most remarkable young woman, 
taking her colour and surroundings into due consideration. 

The warnings and experience of my friends had prepared me to 
tind in her the typical West Indian servant—lazy, idle, and generally 
untrustworthy, without morals or conscience, and only redeemed by 
a certain amount of ill-judged devotion to her little “Missus” from 
being hopelessly bad and inefficient. 

The days passed by, and I waited for signs of depravity, but they 
came not, and to my delighted amazement I slowly realized that 
except perhaps for a tendency to worship the white “Buckra” baby 
that was her peculiar charge, in Margaret I possessed the pro- 
verbial “ treasure.” 

Of course she was not altogether faultless, but what defects she 
had were her own, and were often so droll and original that | 
would hardly have had them absent. 

Clad in a vivid red plaid calico dress, and with her frizzly black 
hair surmounted by a neat sailor hat, she produced indeed a very 
favourable impression on my mind from the first moment I saw 
her. 

Many other young ladies—yellow, brown, and black—had already 
been to see me when they heard I wanted a nurse, but she was un- 
like them all. 

A nurse is the one servant that is easy to procure in the West 
Indies. It is the fashionable and popular form of service, and 
such a place with an “ English Missus” is eagerly coveted. Not that 
Margaret called it a “ place” or even a “situation.” That is not at 
all the “ genteel” way of expressing it. She described herself as 
“being in search of employment,” which is the correct phrase 
among the Creole black and coloured people, and words make as 
much difference here as at home. 

She was a very fair mulatto girl, some twenty-two years of age, 
with a tall slight figure and a smile that lighted up her whole face. 
I think it was her smile that decided me to engage her, even more 
than the tattered little testimonials that she produced with pride, 
all vouching for her excellent character. 
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No one could resist Margaret’s smile. It was, indeed, her chief 
stock-in-trade. 

She had also nice bright eyes, round and brown as coftee-berries, 
and carefully smoothed and plaited hair, on which she bestowed 
a vast amount of attention and castor-oil. Its natural frizziness 
asserted itself round her forehead, but that was not her fault. 

If her nose and mouth fell short of any classical standard, they 
were at all events quite passably European, and she moved, spoke, 
and walked with the peculiar gentleness that is the rule among 
her class and race. 

This gentleness, although delightful in itself, gives rise to many 
misunderstandings with newcomers from England, for if the negro 
women were rough and rude less would be expected from them. 
As matters now are one feels taken in and disappointed, when a 
girl, who is apparently quietness and modesty itself, is found 
grievously wanting in all essentials according to European views 
of propriety. . 

Margaret, however, proved to be a good girl in every way. 

She was an excellent nurse, quiet and careful, and from the first 
moment that she took the “little Missus” in her arms, the baby 
seemed to know that in her new attendant she had found her best 
friend. The baby did not mind, if Margaret when excited in- 
variably exclaimed in her soft Creole drawl : 

“Great Scott ! what is dis dat I see,” an expression that, although 
[ banished it, as in duty bound,from the nursery, invariably made me 
shake with suppressed laughter. The contrast between the soft 
slow voice and the words making it sound even more piquant, for 
Margaret had picked up the phrase from some former American 
masters, and thought it a supremely aristocratic form of exclama- 
tion. 

Neither did “little Missus” object when, a few days after 
Margaret’s arrival, the neat red cotton was discarded, and her 
nurse appeared in absolute rags and tatters. 

I must admit that, as rags go, they were certainly clean enough, 
but still they were rags and I had to remonstrate with her-accord- 
ingly. “What is dis for a Missus?” she answered calmly with 
pained surprise on every feature. “Yes, Missus, course I plenty 
dese dresses ; but I keep dem for church. Fo’ true de Missus will 
ruin me if I no wear my ole dresses in de week. No, Missus, 
we never mend our dresses here,” in reply to a suggestion that a 
few stitches would remedy matters considerably. And so in truth 
[ found was the case. To buy a new dress was very usual, but to 
mend one was unheard of. 

Somehow or other I provided Margaret with a couple of decent 
dresses for week-days, for, after all, I reflected, I could not expect 
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very much on the regulation Creole wages of five shillings a week, 
on which, moreover, as a rule the maids “find” themselves. 

She was delighted with her new attire and nice white aprons, 
and made no objection either to the pretty French caps that I 
gave her to wear. I would have preferred her to adopt the gay 
handkerchief, “tied” in the orthodox and picturesque style that 
is distinctive of the Creole negresses, but when Margaret had 
such “good hair—real hair,” as she remarked with pride, it would 
have been sheer cruelty to have hidden what was indeed such “a 
glory to her.” 

[I told her with some diplomacy that I could not have given her 
white caps if she had not had nice hair to show under them, so she 
was gratified and wore them with great contentment. 

Her own Sunday headgear was truly terrible. There was in 
particular a marvellous edifice in the shape of a Scotch bonnet of 
bright crimson plush. <A long draggled feather of light hue stood 
erect in front, where it was fastened with a large and somewhat 
dilapidated brooch of gilt tinsel and sham pearls. The whole 
effect was ludicrous but striking. For when Margaret was thus 
adorned for. church on Sundays her head presented a kind of 
compromise between a Highland Chieftain and “ The Last of the 
Mohicans.” She had other wonderful specimens of attire in her 
small trunk ; a pink flowered sateen for church-going, and a white 
velvet and feathered bonnet bespangled with gilt beads and pearls. 

There is an etiquette to be observed here in church attire: a 
‘cotton dress must be always clean and freshly starched, although a 
new one is preferable. 

No dress or hat must be worn more than three times, and the 
ingenuity with which alterations as to trimmings, ribbons, laces, 
&e., are carried out, to effect at any rate the semblance of a new 
garment, is worthy of a better cause. 

Margaret’s nose was a great trouble to her I found. It was not 
a large feature in itself, but it weighed heavily on her mind. 

“ T tink all you English ladies are so pretty, Missus, ’specially 
in de nose,” she complained at last plaintively, after gazing at me 
one day with a fixity that had made me feel quite uncomfortable. 
“Our nose so vile an’ all flat too.” 

The flatness was too evident to admit of contradiction, so I con- 
tented myself with remarking consolingly : 

“But you have all such nice white teeth instead. Think of your 
teeth, Margaret, and you will forget your nose.” 

Margaret grinned. “Mine is all false, Missus ; dat is most of 
dem is,” she answered with melancholy pride. “De black people 
hab often nice teeth, but de coloured folk hab dem real bad, jest 
de same as de white Buckra. I get my set last year,” she went on 
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with great satisfaction. “It take all my saved money, but most of 
de coloured people in Port Albert try an’ ’ford to hab dem put 
in.” 

Indeed, the fact, far from being a drawback, was regarded by her 
as a cause of elation, for it not only bore witness to her claim to 
white kinship but was a tangible proof of her thrift in having saved 
enough to procure such a costly luxury. At the time it struck me 
as a curious subject for pride, but later on I understood the feelings 
that prompted it well enough. All servants, however, were not like 
Margaret, as I found to my cost, when one day, owing to illness, 
some temporary help was wanted in the house. 

“ Dere is my sister Georgiana, Missus,” suggested Margaret 
hesitatingly. “She down hyar in search of employment, so Aunt 
Rosa tell me.” 

Now, Aunt Rosa was our washerwoman, and was also in her 
way a good creature, so my spirits rose. In my mind’s eye I con- 
jured up a duplicate of Margaret, and feeling I was indeed in 
luck’s way, I requested that Georgiana should come to me with all 
haste. 

She sauntered up next day. An untidy black girl ina ragged 
and dirty white gown that trailed behind her in the dust. 

Her appearance was a distinct shock. To see her standing by 
her trim fair sister was such a contrast, that it seemed almost im- 
possible to believe that they were even relations. 

She remained with me four days—days that I prefer to forget. 
She had a positive genius for creating disorder, when she was not 
standing helplessly and contentedly idle. I believe—for I wish to 
be quite just—she retained enough of the family traditions—for 
they were all noted laundresses—to do a little washing fairly well, 
but on the whole she gave so much more trouble than she saved, 
that on the fourth day I gave her her week’s wages and most 
thankfully dispensed with the young lady’s services. 

On her side, she said, moreover, she was too “delicate” to walk the 
two miles to and from my house. She asserted it “ tired her feet.” 
This amused Margaret and the other maids greatly, for country 
girls, such as Georgiana, think nothing of a twenty miles’ walk to 
Port Albert on Market days. Margaret was rather disgusted at 
her black sister’s defection, and generally spoke of her scornfully as 
“Dat pore Georgiana dat shamed me so ’fore de Missus.” 

To Georgiana I owe indirectly that Margaret’s family history was 
first made known to me. If it sounds shocking to English ears, 
my excuse must be that this little sketch is from life and would be 
valueless if not absolutely true, also—but this perhaps is imma- 
terial—Margaret’s is only a typical case among many thousands 
of our West Indian inhabitants. 
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“How can Georgiana be your sister, Margaret?” I asked atter 
some meditation. “She is so much darker than you, and altogether 
so different.” 

“Yes, Missus, course she different, ’cos her fader nearly black 
man. Mine quite white man, English dey say, or praps German. 
I once hear his name Maclennan, an’ he lib up at Chester where 
he keep a great store. 

“ He quite rich man dey say, an’ ob course he nebber look at pore 
ole Mama, ’cos she black, if he could hab found any white woman 
dere, but Mama den berry nice an’ ’spectable girl, an’ good cook too, 
an’ she wash nicely as well, an’ so he see her an’ he took her to lib 
wid him as his housekeeper. Dat is what all de white gentlemen 
do here, Missus, you know. 

“Well, Missus, pore ole Mama quite young den, an’ soon I born, 
an’ when she see me come so fair she berry proud an’ pleased, but 
den my fader die, an’ course, ’cos she not his praper wife, she 
get noting ob his property, but de white people an’ de lawyers 
were not too bad to pore ole Mama, ’cos dey know she nice quiet 
’spectable woman, an’ so dey let her take de cow dat my fader 
buy her, an’ gib her five pounds too for me. 

“ Den she sell dat cow, an’ wid part ob de money she buy for me 
a little bit ob land. I hab it now, Missus, an’ it is tree acres. I pay 
tax on it, an’ it bring me in a little eberry year, ’cos I let it to my 
step-fader. For I hab step-fader, ’cos a year later Mama marry, 
really marry praperly dis time, Mr. Duncan, my step-fader. He 
farm an’ work my land an’ what land she hab too. Dey hab den 
six black children, an’ Georgiana is de eldest ob dem all. De folk 
‘bout say it great pity Mama marry my step-fader,’cos he so black, 
an’ when I so fair a chile, Mama might do better an’ praps find 
anoder white man to lib wid same as my fader, but I no ’xactly 
see why, Missus, ‘cos he berry good man to pore ole Mama, an’ 
most ’spectable an’ good too. Work hard also an’ no drink rum.” 
She looked reflective for a moment and then went on medita- 
tively. 

“Dey are, ob course, Missus, all berry good to me, an’ most 
pleased at seeing me so clear an’ fair, but Mama not like to see me 
lib ‘long ob black people like dey all are, so since I lilly girl ’cos I 
such a nice little fair girl, she put me wid white ladies, an’ dey all 
like me, an’ learn me all dere ways. I like de white Buckra, 
Missus. I like black folk too berry much, but I hate de coloured, 
‘specially de light kind. Dey always bad an’ de worst to de black 
people.” 

“ But, Margaret, you are coloured yourself and fair too?” I ex- 
claimed in amazement. 

“Yes, Missus, I know dat, but it all the same. White are good. 
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I know dey are God’s chosen people. Black are good too in anoder 
way, but de coloured are mostly vile, ’specially de rich coloured 
people. Dey treat de black ones like dogs, much worse dan de real 
white Buckra for dat.” And with this sweeping assertion Margaret 
leisurely left me and went to iron some clean pinafores for her little 
“Missus Baby.” 

Now Margaret, in the tidy new dresses and neat white caps, was 
fast turning into a pretty girl. Even to English eyes she was far 
from unattractive, while as to coloured admirers I believe she could 
count them by the dozen, but she was really a respectable girl and 
kept them all at a distance. 

Suddenly, however, she captivated what, according to the views 
of the other servant girls, was a real prize in the shape of an English- 
man. He was the sailor-servant of a naval officer—good for nothing 
enough, I dare say, but undeniably white, pure white, with no trace 
or suspicion of black blood in his veins, while to add to his 
advantages he possessed fair straight hair and blue eyes. 

He proposed to Margaret in due form, but meeting. with no 
decided answer he next wrote her a formal offer of marriage, but 
to my utter surprise, and the horrified astonishment of all her 
relations and friends she refused him point blank. 

For a coloured girl to decline such an honour was indeed quite 
unheard of. 

Her old Aunt Rosa,the washerwoman, black herself and with a 
character that in England would have been pronounced decidedly 
shaky, was genuinely shocked at such conduct. 

“Oh, Missus,” she complained to me in a horrified voice, “ Maggie 
fo’ true must hab lose her sense. Certain sure, Missus, she neb- 
ber hab such a good chance again. To tink ob her not marry- 
ing a white man, a real white man, when he ask her. It makes me 
real vexed wid her. When her pore moder hab her so fair an’ done 
all she could to improve her colour, to tink she should be so 
‘ngrateful an’ act so, an’ all, Missus, for such foolishness. ’Cho, I 
no hab patience wid her,” and she stalked out of the house, carefully 
balancing a large bundle of linen on her head. She was positively 
trembling with virtuous indignation at her niece’s folly and wrong- 
headedness. 

Now, I have myself a strong personal prejudice against such 
marriages, and, moreover, I thought Margaret was wise in refusing 
the young man, but in face of such a storm of family wrath it was 
only fair to urge her to reflect well about the matter. 

Margaret was very decided, however, on the subject. 

“Dey all mad, Missus, an’ curse me ’cos I engage to a dark 
young man. He call Charles Francis, an’ I know him all my life. 
He lib up at my home in St. Agnes, near pore old Mama, an’ he 
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go to school wid me when he an’ I picnics togebber, an’ he always 
berry nice boy and berry fond ob me,” she added simply. “He hab 
now a little shop up at Mount George, an’ he so steady an’ getting 
on so well, an’ making money too. Last year he come home to 
see his moder. She berry nice brown woman, Missus, an’ he see 
me again, an’ ask me to marry him, but Mama an’ all my family 
drettul vexed ’bout it, ’eos he so much darker dan me. 

“ Dey say, I ought to make myself high an’ try for a fair man, 
but, Missus”—with a smile and a flash of her shining eyes—“ I 
like Charles, an’ so I promise to marry him when he get ‘nuff to 
build a house. But, Missus, all my own people berry angry wid 
me, although at last Mama consent, ’cos he doing so well wid his 
shop. Dat is why I come to Port Albert to get employment ’way 
from dem all, ’cos dey curse an’ rough me so much ’bout him at 
home.” 

After this I heard much more about Margaret’s poor little love- 
story, and the liking I had always had for the girl developed into 
genuine interest and affection. 

She had, indeed, a good deal to put up with from her aspiring 
black family. From their own point of view they had some 
excuse, for in Margaret and her “clearness” lay their solitary 
claim to aristocracy, and on this fortunate fact, and the superior 
marriage that might be expected to result therefrom, all their 
hopes were pinned. If she married the dusky Charles, be he 
never so respectable and well-to-do, all their chance of rising came 
to an end. 

One has heard, even at home, of much the same idea, only it 
is presented in a less crude form. 

A cousin of Margaret’s, then maid to a friend of mine, and 
herself a nearly black young lady, almost “cut” Margaret on this 
account, and Maggie’s folly and “low taste” were the favourite 
themes for the gossip of all the swarthy damsels of the locality. 
The old women shook their heads as she passed by, and used 
her to point a moral with to the younger ones, but Margaret 
heeded nothing, and stuck to her point undaunted and undis- 
mayed. I may remark, however, that she yielded sufficiently to 
popular opinion to explain to me at great length that her Charles 
was not altogether a black man. 

Into the complicated mysteries of his tortuous descent I cannot 
enter here. The subtle brown and black distinctions therein in- 
volved bewildered me completely, but I know she ended her long 
history by saying: 

“So you see, Missus, fo’ true he not black. He course much 
darker dan I, but he a pretty broonette colour, wid hair too, and 
when we marry I tink our children will be a nice light chocolate 
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colour. I like dat colour, Missus, so much. Do you?” For 
Margaret was, on certain subjects, artlessly frank in her speech, 
and from natural observation she had discovered for herself cer- 
tain indisputable physiological facts. 

“De light coloured people, Missus,” she asserted dogmatically, 
“hab always such ugly little children, so sickly too, an’ most always 
a bad yellah colour. Course I tink a real white Buckra baby much 
de nicest ob all, but after de real white baby, I b’lieve de light 
chocolate ones the nicest little tings. I no ‘derstand de girls 
here at all. Dey tink more ob habing a fair chile den anyting 
else. Den dey hab to work for it always, fo’ true de fader, 
‘specially when he white or light coloured, nebber help dem more 
dan he ’bliged, an’ oftentimes go clar ’way an’ you hyar noting 
more ‘ob him,” and Margaret shook her head at the iniquity of 
humanity in general and of light coloured mankind in particular. 

The week afterwards, prompted, I have reason to believe, by some 
rumours that had reached her, Margaret’s mother descended from 


the hills. It spoke volumes for the nice nature of the girl that she 
was genuinely pleased and happy at seeing her, and that she had 
no false shame in introducing the old negress to the household and 
to myself. “ Missus,” was her simple introduction, “ pore ole Mama 


is outside an’ would like to see de Missus.” 

And “Poor ole Mama,” whose full title was Mrs. Dorothy 
Cowell, entered smiling and nodding. She could not have been 
more than forty, but negresses age early, and so thin and wrinkled 
was she, that she looked a very old woman already. 

She was dressed in her best clothes, in a clean yellow calico 
gown, sprigged with red. A gorgeous imitation gold, silver, and 
coral necklace of many rows encircled her withered neck, while a 
picturesque red-patterned kerchief was tied turban-fashion round 
her old head. 

She had bright cunning eyes and a nice manner. Her English, 
like that of lt the country folk, was difficult to follew, for it was 
clipped and altered and mixed with many purely Creole words and 
expressions. 

Her pride and joy in Margaret was, however, pretty to see. 
She was in a continual state of adoration before her treasured 
“white” child. 

It was the mother’s love intensified a hundredfold by the instine- 
tive feeling of reverence to the white blood that ran in her veins. 

“Oh, Missus,” she exclaimed ecstatically, as Margaret left the 
verandah to see after the baby, “is she not beautiful? She look 
so well an’ fat too, an’ Missus, does she no look quite white in dose 
lubbly English clothes? Tank you, Missus, tank you, I hope you 
keep her wid you an’ she stay altogebber down hyar.” 
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She looked round to see if anyone was listening, and then whis- 
pered mysteriously, “ Fo’ I no want, Missus, Maggie to git merried 
yet at ahl. She young to be merried, an’ I sure she could merry 
anyone down hyar.” 

I told her how pleased I should be to keep her daughter, and 
how quiet and discreet she had been, and old Dorothy looked 
gratified, but when I proceeded to tell her of her English admirer 
her black eyes gleamed with suppressed excitement. I pointed 
out how sensibly Margaret had behaved, for he did not seem very 
steady, and the probable conclusion of the whole story would have 
been that he would have got tired of his West Indian bride and 
deserted her after a time. 

Old Dorothy looked wise. “Yes, Missus: dare say he would. 
Dat reglar Buckra trick we all know well ‘nuff; but, oh! to tink 
dat a white man should ask my dater Margaret in real marriage.” 
The mere thought of such glory was too much for the poor old 
thing, and she literally began to dance and caper from sheer de- 
light until her glittering necklace jingled again. 

“ Missus,” she exclaimed at last, imploringly. “ Pramise me, 
you try an’ keep Maggie fram merrying at ahl jis yet. She so well 
hyar as she is, an’ one nebber know what may come. ‘ Nebber 
trow ‘way you stick till you git a top ob de hill.’” 

I made no promise in response to this proverb, and a little later, 
after a long and apparently animated conversation with her daugh- 
ter, old Dorothy departed. 

“ Pore ole Mama!” remarked Margaret that afternoon. “Itis I, 
Missus, who real pore now, ’cos she smouch up all de money I put 
by to save for my wedding. She berry vexed wid me still bout 
Charles. She tell me all de folk say I hab no praper pride at all. 
She speak too, an’ say she raise me by marrying white man, an’ 
now I wish go an’ ’grade her by marrying dark, but I no care, 
‘cos I like my Charles an’ he like me. He write me letter eberry 
week, Missus. He getting on so well, an’ want to marry me soon 
now, but I tell him in my letter I no marry him till he hab a house 
for me ready, an’ so he building me such a nice little wooden house, 
Missus! an’ he planted coffee an’ chocolate trees too, an’ dey do 
well an’ thrive, an’ by de time we married an’ hab little children 
dey bring in plenty money,” and Margaret smiled happily at the 
thought of the blissful little home that she already saw in her 
mind’s eye. 


We were all by this time enrolled among Margaret’s sympathizers, 
and she used often to talk to me of her Charles—of his goodness 
to his old mother, and of the progress the little house was making. 
“Such a nice little house, he say, Missus. He build it wid two rooms 
an’ a parlour too, an’ a nice little piazza in front. Dere is a little 
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kitchen close to de house too, an’ water. An’ de coffee is doing well 
in’ he plant more chocolate, an’ all he does seem to be blessed an’ 
de shop thrive, an’ now, Missus, I must hurry up an’ save some 
money or else I go to him like an’ ole coco stump all in rags. I 
would hab plenty, but pore ole Mama she for ebber writing to me 
for more money, an’ so she always nobble up all I get when I do 
save a little,” and poor Margaret would look ready to cry as she 
considered her own poverty. 

Gradually it became a settled habit that various trifling odds and 
ends should be laid aside for “ Margaret’s house.” Everything she 
seemed to find a use for. Old children’s garments, with admirable 
forethought, were gratefully received with the remark, “Dey do 
nicely for my pore babies, Missus, for it berry cool up dere in de 
hills,” for anent these probabilities Margaret had none of the shy- 
ness that is customary in England, and, indeed, such unknown 
bashfulness would have been deemed in this part of the world both 
ridiculous and unnecessary. 

Charles wrote every week now. 

He was growing impatient. 

“Missus, Charles say de house quite finish now, but I tell him he 
must still get some furniture to put in it. No much, but jest a 
sideboard an’ some pitchers an’ plates. Better we buy it now 
dan later. ‘Sides I no in such great hurry to marry. I lub 
Charles well, but all de ole people say ‘ Marriage hab teeth,’ an’ I 
tink so too. I happy wid you, so I wait, ’sides it good for Charles. 
He like all men, do he berry good, but dey tink more ob you if dey 
not find you too sweet.” So Margaret waited still. 

I did not want to lose her as nurse, so I was pleased. 

Christmas time came. Such a strange Christmas to northern 
eyes. The hillsides and hedges were white, however, with flower- 
ing “ Christmas Bush,” a freak of nature, and one that makes 
many English hearts homesick by the associations it awakens. 

“T no get Christmas letter from Charles, Missus,” said Margaret 
to me one day. She looked a trifle anxious, although I had just 
given her her Christmas gift. 

“T must marry him soon now, Missus, ’cos he vexed last time 
‘cos I put my wedding off. I dreftul sad at leabing you an’ de 
Missus Baby, but I must go now. Charles he so good an’ wait so 
long. No many men would be so patient.” 

A week afterwards Aunt Rosa came with the washing. I saw her 
pass with the clean clothes from my verandah, and she waved a 
greeting and exchanged a few words to me onthe way. Through 
the open door I could see her tall figure and stiff, starched skirts as 
she nodded and talked to Margaret in the inner room. 

Suddenly I heard a gasp and a lowery. I looked up. Margaret 
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had vanished. I went into the room. Aunt Rosa was counting 
the clothes alone. Several piles of clean little garments were 
neatly laid out on the bed. 

“ One—two—three—four—six dresses, Missus,” she repeated as 

entered. 

I looked at her. Her rugged black face was hard and stern. 

“Where is Margaret ?” I asked. 

“ Maggie jest gone out. She no feel well, Missus.” 

“What is wrong with her? She was all right until you came.” 

“T tell Maggie ob a friend’s death, an’ she vexed "bout it. She 
all right soon, Missus.” 

“Who is it, Rosa?” A presentiment of evil rose in my mind. 

“Only de young man she engage to, Missus. He dead fortnight 
since.” 

There was a ring of suppressed triumph in Rosa’s voice. 

I waited no more, but was on the outer verandah where Margaret 
was in an instant. 

She was crouching by the doorway. 

She looked up when I touched her. 

Her poor brown face looked grey and drawn, and her whole frame 
was shaken by great tearless sobs. 


“Oh! Missus, it my Charles! He dead an’ I no know it all dis 
time! Rosa an’ eberybody know it dese last ten days! Oh! Missus, 
my heart is pierced, such a sad distress has nebber come near me 


ree 


before ! 


It was piteous to see her. Her eyes looked like some poor dumb 
animal in pain. We begged Aunt Rosa to tell us what more she 
knew, and she relented sufficiently to give us a few details in her 
most dogged manner. 

The news was true enough. No need to tell Margaret before, she 
maintained : “ Better to wait till he buried.” Charles had died sud- 
denly after a day or two’s illness, and “ Maggie had best no’ fret *bout 
it cos it ober an’ done wid now.” And with that she left us. 

Rosa’s unsympathizing demeanour exasperated me beyond 
measure, but poor Margaret took it as a matter of course. 

“ Dey all pleased, ’cos dey nebber wish me to marry to him,” she 
said with quiet resignation. 

Very sad it was to watch the girl that day. She said little or 
nothing, but, carrying her little Missus in her arms, walked up and 
down the room unceasingly. 

“Oh! little Missus, my heart is pierced! Oh! my love! my 
Charles! an’ you were dead an’ lying in your grave when I laugh 
an’ talk! Oh! Missus! Missus! what shall I do? What can I 
do?” she broke out at last. It was the helpless shriek of a 
creature in agony. 


= a 
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I did what I could to soothe her, but she was past my help, and 
later on I could do nothing but sit beside her with tears in my 
own eyes, for, as the shadows of evening deepened into night, the 
old forgotten African beliefs and fears took hold on her, and, 
sadder still, the terrors of hell for him that she loved over- 
shadowed her. 

“Oh! Missus!” she moaned, “do you tink it must be? I 
know he good and steady, but he no tink ob death, an’ he no pre- 
pared. Oh! my love! my love! while I sit here you may be in hell 
an’ in agony.” Her voice rose to a tortured cry. “Oh! my love! 
what. would I not do to bear it with you?” 

[t was heart-breaking to hear her. That night was one of un- 
utterable misery to her at least, if not also to me. She begged me 
to let the door of her room which adjoined mine be open, for she 
was not altogether above the fear that the “ Duppy” of her poor 
Charles might come for her. 

Such superstitions are too deeply ingrained to be disregarded. 

I went to look at her several times. 

She lay huddled together in a heap, her head bound up as 
is habitual to coloured women at night, as wretched a piece of 
humanity as could well be found anywhere. 

Her altered appearance next day showed her sufferings. To 
console her was impossible, but I let her talk, for it seemed to com- 
fort her somewhat, and again and again she told me of all Charles 
had done, and all they meant to have done in the little home that 
now never would be hers. 

Now the little house would be sold without her ever having seen 
it. Everything would have to go. 

“ But since he gone, de rest can go too, no matter now.” 

It was only a tiny wooden shanty, but it had been their castle 
in the air, and poor Margaret sat crushed and broken among its 
ruins. 

I saw she would never rest until she heard more about her sweet- 
heart’s end, and, further, of the story, Aunt Rosa would not or 
could not tell. 

“ Margaret,” I said gently, “will you go home?” A gleam came 
into her poor tired eyes. 

“Yes, Missus, but you no can spare me, an’—May I come 
back ?” 

“Yes, Margaret, we will spare you, and you must come back 
soon.” And so she went. Her preparations were simple enough. 
She left us at dusk, for she had to take the boat at early dawn and 
to coast along the island for a day. I gave her some trifles to take 


to her mother. She thanked me for them, but her face hardly 
changed. 
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A ghost of a smile hovered, however, for a second on her lips as 
I handed her a bunch of old artificial poppies. Artificial flowers 
are the diamonds of the negress. 

“Oh! Missus !” she faltered, “ if my Charles no dead I would wear 
dem. Dey beautiful. Now I no care, an’ | tink I always wear 
black.” She had contrived during the day to put away all her © 
gay colours and to wear some semblance of mourning. It was 
quite a relief when she left, for it is well nigh as hard to look at 
misery as happiness “ through another man’s eyes.” 

A week later, and with the morning’s light she was back again. 

She looked faint and worn. She had walked all the way across 
the island that night—some thirty miles. 

She was so exhausted physically, she could hardly speak, and 
after she had eaten something she slept more than eight hours 
without stirring. When she woke up she was her usual self. 
Her grief had worn itself out with her fatigue. 

She told me about Charles and his death. 

“ He asked for me, Missus, de last ting, an’ his moder show me 
his grave. I nebber forget him, Missus, but I strive an’ grieve for 
him no more.” 

And as the days went by, I saw that her words were true. One 
Sunday she appeared with the poppies in her black hat. 

“ Dey so pretty, Missus, I sure Charles no mind if he could see 
me in dem,” she observed apologetically as she passed me. 

[ was very glad, for I knew then that Margaret was herself again 
and that the wound was healing. 

Creoles who knew the story said that probably Margaret’s family 
had used “Obeah” on Charles. It was possible enough from the 
facts, but I am happy to say the idea had never struck the girl 
herself. 

Some things are not good even to think of. 


* * * * * * * 


So far I had written when Margaret herself entered, bright and 
‘cheerful, with blue ribbons in her cap. 

“ Missus, I got a new bow!” 

“ Yes, Maggie, I see—a dark blue one,” I said, as [looked up from 
my writing. 

‘No, Missus, not dat kind, but a new lover. He fairer even dan 
I, an’ he say he lub me true, an’ make me offer ob marriage, but I 
do not know yet.” 

There was an almost imperceptible pause. 

“Yes, Missus—I no lub him like my pore Charles, but Charles 
—he dead—an’—so—I—must find anoder sweetheart, an’ dis one 
seem to be a pretty good one—so—I—tink—I—say—him— Yes.” 
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I am afraid this spoils whatever romance may have been asso- 
ciated with Margaret, but it is so characteristic that I feel bound 
to leave it as it really happened. 

Although she so soon recovered from her poor sweetheart’s loss 
her misery and pain were none the less bitter while they lasted. 

Such things are questions of temperament. Remember also, 
that, although her father was a white man, she, in common with 
all her kind, is none the less the true daughter of her mother. 


> 


Tue Avutruor or “A Stupy 1x CoLour.” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


A Correction. 


To THE Epiror or ‘‘Tue Nationat Review.” 


Srr,— 

"I observe in Mr, A. Patchett Martin’s article in the July Number 
ot The National Review, “ Lord Sherbrooke and Sir Alfred Stephen,” the 
following quotation from a letter signed “ Robert Lowe,” dated April 3rd, 
1870: “ We should never think of allowing a new writ to issue till the 
time for petitioning had expired. I am surprised that His Excellency 
{the Earl of Belmore] made such a mistake. He never was in the House 
of Commons, which may account for it.” 

The mistake (if any) was Mr. Lowe’s, not mine. As a matter of fact, 
the writ for the re-election of Sir Charles Cowper on accepting the 
Premiership (on the retirement of the late Sir John Robertson from that 
office, owing to private affairs, early in 1870, almost immediately after a 
General Election) was issued as a matter of form, upon Sir Charles’s 
advice, given in the ordinary way, there being at the moment no Speaker 
of the Legislative assembly. Subsequently, the leader of the Opposition, 
the late Sir James Martin, thought it proper to make a personal attack 
upon myself, in the principal daily newspaper, The matter was then 
looked into by my constitutional advisers, when it was found (I am 
writing from memory) that the Constitution Act of New South Wales 
rendered it imperative to issue the writ immediately. That Act over- 
rode the English Statute of Queen Anne, which regulates the practice of 
the House of Commons. 

It may be presumed that when Sir James Martin came to look into the 
case he arrived at the same conclusion, as we did not follow the matter 
up when Parliament met. 

I remain, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
Bexmore, 
(Formerly Governor of N.S.W.) 
Carlton Club, Pall Mall, S.W., July 7, 1894. 


A Protest from the South. 


To tHE Epitor or “ Tue Narionat REvIEw.” 


S1r,— 

At a recent meeting of the Canterbury Diocesan Conference the 
Archbishop stated that the working-men of the North of England meant to 
have some strong restrictive legislation to control, and if possible limit, 


iH 
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the sale of all intoxicants. ‘There is no question,” 


said the Archbishop, 
“that is more on the heart of these great populations, the miners and the 
rest of them, in the North.” Let the politicians assure themselves. Let 
them beware. The North, the mighty North, the land of hard heads, the 
land of strong arms, is up. 

Let the politician, the brewer, the distiller, and the publican, look after 
themselves. The North can vote, like other men, be their heads hard or soft. 
But the rest of England, and especially the South (the mere South as we are 
sometimes called), is becoming a little weary of the ding-dong of the North. 
We have been content to be little, and soon we shall be belittled into 
nothing. We could endure the patronage of the North; Sir Walter's 
sweet stories steeped our minds with love of Scotland. But in these last 
days there has sprung up a loathsome cant, the prime singer being, no 
doubt, an exalted personage, according to which the English, apart from 
the North, the mere Southern English, are the offscouring of the United 
Kingdom. Ever since the land has had safety from foreign foes and fairly 
good government, we Southerners have been a quiet, peaceful people, 
steadily developing such natural wealth as we have had, silently doing our 
work. We are no longer, if we once were, inflammable matter for the 
political agitator to set on fire. To more ardent spirits we may seem dull. 
Perhaps we are dull. But, whatever our faults and shortcomings, we have 
had enongh of the scorn of our fellow-countrymen ; and whilst we allow 
them all honour, be they Northern English, Scotch, Irish, or Welsh, 
we should like to remind them that the South of England has taken a 
leading part in the past history of these islands, and that our present mood 
of political rest can be fully explained on grounds honourable to ourselves 
and worthy of quiet reflection on the part of our critics. 

It was in the South that the first groups of petty kingdoms arose, and 
the streams of English public life which sprang forth in Kent, Sussex, 
Essex, Hampshire, the Midlands, and East Anglia, flowed together, with 
one northern rill only, into the ever deeper and broader river of national 
life. It was the Southern English that flew to arms at Hastings ; and, long 
after the terror of the North Sea rovers had ceased to disturb the rest of 
the Northerners, our ancestors duwn here never ceased to watch the ships 
and ports of France. From the Southern ports came the old Royal Navy 
and such sea police as could protect their fisher and their merchant-man 
from the pirates of the Channel. It was we Southern English that went 
aboard the little ships that nimbly followed the Spanish fleet on its pro- 
gress up Channel, and it was we that then fought, suffered, and died. It was 
the Southern sailors that sailed West to America before Liverpool was. It 
was they that opened up Levantine commerce, and that raced with the 
Hollander and the Portugee over unknown Eastern seas, and laid the 
foundation of our Eastern Empire. These things have we done, and we 
have held our tongues ; but we are not ashamed, even if there was rough- 
ness in our deeds. We had to meet rough people, and the whole land from 
Beachy Head to Shetland has had peace and has grown fat whilst the 


bones of our men have lain in the sea-bottom and in many a foreign land. 
Most of our families have paid tribute in blood, 
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The help of the South towards political progress has been yet more 
remarkable, especially as proved on lines of reason and principle, and not 
upon romantic sentiments of loyalty to worthless dynasties or dangerously 
fascinating personages. Herein lies our present offence and the exciting 
cause of the attacks that are made upon us. Romance led the Pilgrimage 
of Grace ; but, whenever Kert has risen, there have been solid grounds of 
discontent and alarm. We foamed out the headiness of untamed youth, 
and burst through some illusions, that still deceive our belated brethren, in 
the days of Tyler, Cade, and Wyatt. Our instinct has always been soundly 
set towards freedom and public progress. In the great War of the Roses, 
whilst the romantic loyalty of the North and North-West sacrificed itself 
for an imbecile King, the practical South made good terms with the 
Yorkists, who represented progress and enlightenment... Again, here and in 
East Anglia, lay the Parliamentary strength which in course of time 
crushed all opposition in the North, and in the West as well as in Scotland. 
It was we that supported William III.; we that established the present 
dynasty, even against that touching loyalty of Scotland to the Stuarts 
which, in its fidelity and its incorruptibility, forms one of the most charm- 
ing episodes in all our island history. And through all these generations 
and centuries our people, we ourselves, if not in control of public busi- 
ness, have, in a very real sense, been in touch with the moving springs of 
national life. Our many towns, small as they were, had Corporations 
founded by Royal Charter. Many of them returned Members to the 
House of Commons. 

Now, contrast this condition of high political experience which the 
Southern English had reached, the public sacrifices that they had made for so 
many generations, the rapid beats of the national pulse amongst them, with 
the state of the North and of Scotland at the time when, in 1832, we were 
nearly all flung together upon a level of political equality which has been 
further modified since in the same direction. The Northerner had fought no 
ancient foe except the marauding Scot. Upon the issue of their valour no 
great event had ever turned. It was certain that Scotland could not sub- 
due England ; and, though the Northman fought for the honour of England, 
he never, like the Southerner, kept her safety and her national life by 
means of his sword. He was in national safety so long as the Southerner 
kept the gate ; but, by reason of distance and of his small representation 
in Parliament, his interest in the national life was languid, and his hold 
upon Westminster was slight, and had not grown in strength as time 
passed. Still slighter was the hold of the Scotchman, whose ridiculously 
narrow aud restricted franchises had placed the Scotch representation in the 
House of Commons on the smallest possible basis. Substantially it comes 
to this, that only two generations of Northerners and Scotchmen have had 
votes, and that these enormous classes of raw voters entered upon their 
trust, burning with rage against the old Tory Party, and determined, 
election after election, to retaliate upon the Conservative candidates all the 
pent-up anger of years of suspicion, opposition, and conflict. Angry hearts 
cool slowly, and these new classes of Northern and Scotch voters cannot 
even yet approach a polling-booth with calm judgment. Furthermore, as 
classes, they are still new to power and have yet to learn its limitations. 
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Has the Southern half of England been barren of great men? Again 
we are forced into boasting. Let us see. In active life Wolsey, Burleigh, 
Pym, Hampden, Eliot, Oliver Cromwell, Sidney, Vane (in this context let 
me point out that Wentworth was from Yorkshire), Walpole, Pitt—all 
these and a host of others whom we despised Southerners reared and trained, 
whom we saw in their times of hope and prosperity, and out of the often 
sad and sometimes tragic web of whose lives we learnt the sacrifices and 
heart-breakings of political life. In arms and adventure, Raleigh, Drake 
and Grenville; again the great Oliver, Blake, Clive, and Nelson. In 
letters, Shakespeare, Milton, not to mention numbers of other men who 
have a place in the Temple of Fame—Bunyan, Pope, Dryden, Locke, 
Addison, Cowper, Johnson, Coleridge. Last, in science, Harvey, Bacon, 
Newton. Be silent, ye that speak of England as if England south of Trent 
had yielded no valuable elements to our national life. The facts are all the 
other way. In political training we are far in the van. National defence 
has always been in our hands, for hundreds of years almost entirely ; and 
even now we yield most men to the Army and Navy. Our roll of fame is 
unrivalled, 

We are accused of apathy ; but if need be the South will move. Weare 
more sensitive to external dangers to the national life than the North, or 
Scotland, Wales, or Ireland. We are still in the gate. If evil befail the 
nation the stroke will be first on our backs. Any policy that will weaken 
us as a nation the South will resist. First, by Parliamentary methods. If 
these fail, by other resources. Mr. Gladstone has said the English people 
need discipline. We know whom he means. But we, in the South, have 
had a better discipline than Mr. Gladstone himself. Our ancestors made 
the House which he has degraded ; and, whilst they were dealing with 
national defence and advancement, in the face of difliculties that tried 
nerve and temper to the uttermost, Mr. Gladstone’s forefathers were 
Scotch “ lairds” and “ factors,” who dealt in no matter of much more than 
parochial interest. Hitherto the weight of the South has settled every 
great Constitutional struggle. For generations we have thought that no 
momentous crisis would arise. If the South yields Home Rule the contest 
is over. But if, as all probabilities suggest, aroused by fears of national 
dlisunion and dangers that would arise if the Irish Legislature coquetted 
with France, armed troops,and by means of bounties, attacked English 
trade, the South shall oppose Home Rule (which is now seen to mean the 
subjection of England) with increased stubbornness, then all her power 
will emerge from the reserve of past years, and she will once again save 
England from disaster. 

I remain, 
Yours truly, 
F. Case. 

Tudeley Vicarage, Tonbridge. 
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